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THE HISTORY OF THE SCHELDT 


-THERE is no river in the world that plays a larger part in the 
economic ¥fe of the territories watered by it than the Scheldt. One 
need only look at the map to see how, in its slow and majestic 
course across rich and fertile plains, by its numerous tributaries, 
by the great centres which it touches or with which it is in direct 
communication, this river constitutes, in a way, the vital artery 
of Belgian trade and industry. By a curious anomaly, however, 
this river, so essential to Belgium and so essentially Belgian by 
its geographical course and its economic activity, ceases to be 
Belgian during the last few miles of its course and passes through 
a narrow strip of foreign territory before flowing into the North 
Sea. This anomaly is all the more singular in that the country 
thus watered by the mouths of the Scheldt does not need it for 
economic purposes. The Dutch territories bordering on the 
Hondt and Western Scheldt are almost entirely agricultural ; the 
port of Flushing has a hinterland circumscribed by the Isle of 
Walcheren, and the port of Terneuzen owes its activity to the 
fact that it is at the entrance to the Ghent Canal. The trade of 
Holland passes to the North Sea by more northerly routes. On 
the other hand, Belgium cannot do without the only river that 
connects her directly with the sea, and it is almost entirely 
Belgian commerce, centralised in the great port of Antwerp, that 
feeds the navigation of the I ower Scheldt. 

Such a situation cannot be due to natural causes. It is 
abnormal reasons of hard politics which have deprived Belgium 
of her principal highway and of her free access to the sea. It is 
with these causes, their development and their consequences 
throughout the centuries, that this article is concerned. 

During the first sixteen centuries of her history Belgium was 
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mistress of the Western Scheldt down to the sea. In primitive 
times, even before its bed was definitely fixed, the river served 
as the natural boundary between the Celtic peoples, whom Cesar 
afterwards annexed to the Roman Republic, and the Batavians 
of Germanic origin who were settled in the islands and swamps 
of Zeeland. It was by the Scheldt and by the creeks of the coast 
that, as soon as civilisation had started commerce, trade was 
established with England. In their heavy oaken boats, rather 
the shape of a nutshell and with square sails, whose type is still 
seen among Flemish fishermen, the sailors of Belgian Gaul sailed 
down the Scheldt to fetch tin from the banks of the Thames, that 
precious metal which hardens copper, and marl with which the 
ancient Belgians used to improve the land painfully conquered 
from the sea. 

This traffic developed still more when, after the invasions, 
peace encouraged trade. The economic importance of Valen- 
ciennes, which, under Charlemagne, had already become an 
important agglomeration of merchants and boatmen, shows the 
réle played by the Scheldt as the line of communication with the 
very heart of the Carolingian Empire. Afterwards, when the 
monarchy was breaking up and in the midst of intestine struggles 
and the invasions of the Normans, feudalism was established, the 
dynasties which divided the Belgian territories endeavoured, 
above all, to assure themselves of the mastery of the great national 
river. Even in these far-off times, the question of the Scheldt 
was not limited to the simple possession of the river itself and 
of its access to the sea, but it spread with equal force to the ques- 
tion of communications between the river basin and the valleys 
of the Meuse and the Rhine. 

In fact, the three great rivers, which have, during the course 
of centuries, played a considerable part in the economic develop- 
ment of the Belgian provinces, flow from south to north, and by 
this fact the inhabitants of the Southern Low Countries have, 
from the most ancient times, been obliged to establish artificial 
ways of communication from east to west. As early as Roman 
times the great road from Boulogne to Cologne passing by 
Cambrai and Maestricht was made to connect the shores of the 
Channel and the Scheldt with the important Roman colonies in 
the Rhine valley. Throughout the Middle Ages this road, which 
had been called the road of Brunehaut after the famous Queen of 
Austrasia who had had it repaired, remained the great way of 
communication between Germany and the sea. When, at the 
end of the eleventh century, economic life, which had been para- 
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lysed by the wars of the Carolingian decadence, the depredations 
of the Normans, and feudal quarrels, had gained a new efflor- 
escence, Bruges, at the head of the Zwijn and close to the mouths 
of the Scheldt, became the most important port of the West, and 
the necessity of finding more continental openings was imposed 
on Flemish industry. This industry, originally developed in the 
basin of the Scheldt, naturally tried to extend first to the Meuse 
and above all to the Rhine, the great river route to Central 
Europe, Switzerland, and Italy. 

It was thus that, in the middle of the eleventh century, a 
great mercantile route was opened between Bruges and Cologne, 
joining the valleys of the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine. 
On all its length arose important centres of economic life, Ghent, 
Alost, Brussels, Louvain, Tiéau, St. Trond, and Maestricht. This 
last place, established on the benks of the Meuse at the very place 
where the escarpment of the valley ends, and where, conse- 
quently, means of access are easy, became, in a way, the vital 
spot for Belgian trade and for English transit wwwards Germany, 
and the poets of the Middle Ages celebrate its admirable com- 
mercial situation. Thus two great commercial currents crossed 
Belgium—a river route from south to north and a land route from 
east to west. 

The commercial policy of the Belgian princes was from this 
time on inevitable. It was, necessarily, to maintain the mastery 
of the great national river, the Scheldt, a task which fell to the 
Counts of Flanders, and to keep the great land route towards 
the Rhine, a task which fell to the Dukes of Brabant. The Counts 
of Flanders, powerful princes who treated almost as equals 
with the Kings of France and England, had little difficulty 
in maintaining this policy. Since 1056, Baldwin V. obtained 
definitely from the Emperor Henry IV. the investiture of the 
country of Alost, of the Pays des Quatre Métiers (now Zeeland 
Flanders), and even of the islands of Zeeland, and was thus in 
full possession of the mouths of the Scheldt. It is true that, 
three centuries later, to put an end to the quarrels of the 
d’Avesnes and the Dampierres, Louis de Nevers ceded, by the 
treaty of 1323, the isles of Zeeland to William I., Count of 
Hainault and Holland, but the left bank of the river none the less 
remained entirely Flemish. The “Franc” of Bruges and the 
Quatre Métiers of Hulst, Axel, Assenede, and Bouchaute shared 
all the riparian territory of the Hondt; the Western Scheldt and 
these five areas, depending directly on the Count of Flanders, 
remained essentially Belgian until the Dutch conquests at the 
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end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

The task of the Dukes of Brabant was more arduous. For 
more than a century and a half, from Henry I. to John III., 
these princes devoted themselves to it with as much energy and 
perseverance as they had talent and ability. Their march towards 
the Meuse and the Rhine was methodical and progressive. In 
1214 Henry I. obtained from the Emperor Frederick IT. the 
investiture of a part of Maestricht, to which, by the construction 
of a tower at Wijck, he guarded the entrance. Henry IT. acquired, 
in 1239, the county of Daelhem, which furnished Brabant with 
an advanced post on the right bank of the Meuse, and got him- 
self named by the Emperor Alfonso “guardian of the vassals 
and the towns of the Empire” between Brabant and the Rhine 
and between the limits of the diocese of Treves and the sea. He 
also, by a wise democratic policy, supported the merchants and 
burghers against the tyranny of feudal princes. It was this same 
policy which decided John I. to intervene in the war for the 
succession in Limburg; and the famous victory of Woeringen 
(June 5th, 1288) where the valour of the Brabant levies overcame 
the superior numbers of the German troops, gave the Duchy of 
Limburg to the Dukes of Brabant, and made them masters of 
the commercial route between Germany and the North Sea. 

John III. followed the traditions of his ancestors; in 1317 he 
took from the Chevalier Grillard Renaud de Fauquemont, Heer- 
len, Sittard, and the castle of Fauquemont itself, an important for- 
tress threatening Maestricht. At the same time, in order to make 
sure of the lower Meuse, he acquired Heusden (1319) and 
Drongelen (1321) by negotiation from the Count of Holland, and 
in 1323 bought Grave from the lord of Kuijck. This wise policy 
had the result of giving to the Dukes of Brabant solid points 
d’appui all along the Meuse and allowed them to turn through 
Antwerp the trade between the Rhine provinces, England, and 
Flanders ; and their mastery over the Scheldt and its means of 
access, thus realised by the Counts of Flanders and the Dukes 
of Brabant, was all the more important as a little later the port 
of Bruges silted up irremediably and Antwerp became the 
splendid metropolis of the trade of Belgium. 

The accession of the House of Burgundy and the union— 
under the sceptre of the “great dukes of the West”—of the 
seventeen provinces of the Low Countries was the triumph of 
the economic policy of the old feudal dynasties of Flanders and 
Brabant. Under them the industrial and commercial prosperity 
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of Belgium was unfettered. Mistress of all water and land ways 
of communication, trafficking freely in all parts of the world, 
Belgium developed in every way. For a century and a half her 
progress was constant. The reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
and the first few years of Philip II. saw the height of her 
splendour. No other people had reached such a proportionate 
degree of riches or enjoyed such universal opulence. A valuation 
made some years later by the Duke of Alba reckons the value of 
goods manufactured in the Belgian provinces at forty million gold 
florins (about £32,000,000). 

The textile industry, which, by establishing itself in the 
country, had succeeded in evading the fetters of the corporations, 
had attained the highest degree of development, and exported 
annually eight million gold florins’ worth of goods, not including 
cloth of inferior quality. The linen industry was almost as pros- 
perous, and the reputation of Flanders linen had become universal. 
Belgian tapestry, in which the two great national characteristics, 
economic activity and the sense of art, are so happily combined, 
ornamented palaces and rich merchants’ houses all over Europe. 
Metallurgy, coal production, and the manufacture of firearms! 
combined with these industries to make the Belgian provinces a 
regular hive of feverish activity. 

All this movement gravitated round the great port of Antwerp, 
of which, throughout all the sixteenth century, the Low Countries 
were a kind of suburb. This wonderful city became the great 
market of Europe. Representatives of all nations sheltered daily 
under the graceful galleries of her Exchange. Contemporary 
writers are unanimous in exalting her riches and her prodigious 
activity, and even their exaggerations testify to the incomparable 
prestige of the great metropolis of the Scheldt. 

An account of the commercial movement of Antwerp at the 
middle of the sixteenth century gives the number of ships seen 
on certain days in the Scheldt as 2,500. England had the first 
place in this trade; her ships discharged more than five million 
écus’ worth of fine cloth at Antwerp annually, which was dyed 
and dressed by Antwerp artisans. Besides cloth, fine wool, tin, 
lead, sheep and rabbit skins, fine furs, leather, beer, cheese and 
other foodstuffs, not counting Malvoisie wine, were the principal 
articles imported by Finglish merchants. In exchange the Scheldt 
exported to the Thames jewels, silverware, mercury, cloth of 
gold and silver, silk, gold and silver thread, light textiles made 
from Spanish wool, linens, glass, ironmongery, arms of all sorts, 


1 Cf, Hisrory, i. 215-221. 
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furniture, tapestries, salt fish, sugar, drugs and spices of all kinds, 
One of the best-informed writers on economic subjects of the day, 
the illustrious Florentine Ludovico Guicciardini, estimates the 
annual trade between Antwerp and England at twelve million 
gold écus. 

After the English came the Portuguese and Spaniards, grown 
suddenly rich by the exploitation of India and America. Having 
no manufactures or industry, they came to exchange their colonial 
produce against the textiles, furniture, arms and utensils manu- 
factured in Belgium. We may say that no part of the country 
failed to feel the effects of this activity, and, besides the goods 
brought down the Scheldt and its tributaries, Antwerp received 
by road, every week, from the Walloon provinces and the Rhenish 
districts more than two thousand great wagons, heavily laden. 
Thus the prosperity of Antwerp and that of Belgian industry 
were indissolubly linked, and by a perfectly natural phenomenon 
the first commercial town rapidly beeame the greatest bank of 
Europe. It was there that princes negotiated loans for their 
interminable wars and their sumptuous buildings; there flowed 
the gold brought from the colonies; there the principal banking 
houses of Italy and Germany had their counters, and the Venetian 
Ambassador, Badoero, reckoned the annual movement of capital 
on the Antwerp Exchange at forty million ducats. 

It is important to remember that, to attain this extraordinary 
degree of wealth, Antwerp had only to allow the free development 
of the natural factors which assure her prosperity. Thanks to 
her situation on the Scheldt, free down to the sea, which puts 
her in contact with the great lines of trans-oceanic navigation, 
thanks to the valuable hinterland which assures commercial lines 
towards the valleys of the Meuse and the Rhine, the great port 
need make no effort to draw towards her the materials and pro- 
ducts of all corners of the world. She need not take protectionist 
measures, nor, as Amsterdam did later, try to secure a monopoly 
at the expense of her neighbours. It was enough to be welcoming, 
liberal, benevolent to all in order to see a crowd of merchants in 
her markets and the artisans of all countries giving to her pros- 
perity a cosmopolitan character of which the whole world felt 
the happy effects. 

This splendour sank in the cataclysm which, at the end of 
the sixteenth century, entailed the ruin of the seventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries. While Holland emerged free and vic- 
torious from the struggle against Spanish tyranny, Belgium, 
transformed into a battlefield, again fell under the domination of 
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a monarchy in full and irremediable decadence. Certainly she 
was not responsible for this sad situation. She had spared no 
effort to throw off the foreign yoke ; but while Holland, succoured 
by England and France, protected by her swamps, her inundat- 
able areas and her maritime situation, succeeded in resisting -the 
Spanish armies, Belgium, a land of wide plains always open to 
invasion, sank under the blows of the great military genius, 
Alexander Farnese. This was a prelude to the réle of glacis and 
barrier to which she was assigned by the political policy of 
Holland. The United Provinces had not given to their Southern 
sisters all the help that they might have done. In 1585 Antwerp, 
left to her own strength, had ended by falling, without the fleets 
of Holland and Zeeland making any strenuous effort to force the 
formidable barrier by which Farnese had closed the Scheldt ; 
and if, fifteen years later, the Republic defended Ostend with 
all her might against the archdukes, it was more in her own 
interest than in order to preserve in Belgium a last bulwark of 
liberty. 

This was because, in addition to the political war waged 
against Spain, Holland also cleverly conducted an economic war 
against the great port which was the rival of the growing pros- 
perity of Amsterdam. She made a point of cutting Antwerp 
from her free communication with the sea and from her ways of 
communication with her natural hinterland of the valley of the 
Rhine and Central Europe. 

In 1583, even before Farnese had begun the siege of Antwerp, 
the Dutch set foot in the Pays des Quatre Métiers and made a 
strongly fortified bridgehead at Terneuzen, thus assuring them- 
selves of the mastery over the mouths of the Scheldt and the 
entrance of the Ghent Canal. This conquest of maritime Flanders 
was pursued methodically : in 1586 the United Provinces took 
Axel, and in 1604 seized the isle of Cadzand, Sluis, Aardenburg, 
Oostburg and Biervliet. Thus the natural outlets for Belgian 
trade were definitely in Dutch hands, and, though the truce of 
twelve years, concluded in 1609, formally stipulated that ‘the 
subjects of both sides may freely trade either by sea or other 
waterways or by land,” the Scheldt remained closed, and the 
decadence of Antwerp was irremediable. 

In 1621 war broke out again. Holland extended her con- 
quests in Flanders. In 1633 she took the fort of Philippine, in 
1644 Sas de Gand, and in 1645 the town and district of Hulst. 
While thus denuding Belgium of her great riverway from south 
to north, the Republic of the United Provinces also took care to 
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cut Antwerp off from her communications with the Meuse and the 
Rhine. Following the old policy of the Dukes of Brabant, the 
Archdukes had tried, in 1627, to join the Rhine and the Scheldt 
by @ navigable channel, and began to cut a canal across Guelder 
to reach Venloo and the Démer. But this work had hardly begun 
when it was forcibly stopped by the Dutch, and a few years later, 
in 1632, the conquest of Maestricht by Frederick Henry definitely 
deprived Belgium of her outlet towards the Rhine provinces. 

The famous treaty of Miinster, signed on January 30th, 1648, 
sealed the ruin of Belgian trade and industry and sanctioned 
what, up till then, had only existed in fact. It is well known 
how Philip IV., despairing of ever securing the return of the 
Dutch provinces to the kingdom of Spain, and wishing to be able 
to continue the war against’ France with all his strength, had 
entered into negotiations with the States General and endeavoured 
to detach them from the French alliance. To succeed in this 
object and conclude a separate peace ‘with the United Provinces 
he was obliged to recognise their independence, to abandon to 
them all the territory they had seized either in Belgium or in 
the colonies, and lastly to sacrifice to them the trade of his Belgian 
subjects. 

It was thus that the treaty of Minster definitely severed 
from the county of Flanders a great part of the “Franc” ot 
Bruges and the Pays des Quatre Métiers with Sluis, Hulst, and 
Axel; detached from the Duchy of Brabant all its northernmost 
part, including Berg-op-Zoom, Bois le Duc, and Bréda; and took 
from Belgium, Maestricht, the vital knot in its ways of com- 
munication with the Rhine valley, and part of the three “trans- 
mosan ” territories of Daelhem, Fauquemont, and Rolduc. Worse 
than this, the treaty stipulated, in Article XIV., that “The 
Scheldt, the canals of Satzwijn, and the other inlets of the sea 
leading to it shall be closed on the side of the States General” ; 
and, as if it were not enough to suppress Antwerp trade, the 
Dutch, fearing that the trade of Bruges might be artificially 
revived by means of exemptions of tolls, had a note added to 
Article XV. to the effect that “The ships and goods entering 
or leaving the harbours of Flanders shall be liable to the same 
dues as those payable on goods. coming and going along the 
Scheldt and the other canals mentioned in the preceding Article.” 

Thus, without the slightest consideration being given to the 
legitimate interest of Belgium, a treaty was concluded which 
annihilated by a stroke of the pen the age-long efforts of the old 
national princes and tore from the Belgian provinces the outlets 
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indispensable to their economic existence. Flushing, Middleburg, 
and especially Amsterdam, were thereby assured of keeping the 
trade of Antwerp which they had acquired during the wars. From 
the end of the sixteenth century the commercial houses which had 
made the prosperity of the metropolis of the Scheldt had begun 
to emigrate towards the North or had gone into bankruptcy. 
All the efforts made by the central or local Government to restore 
the dead city, where grass grew in the streets and where the 
once prosperous Exchange was used as a library and a tapestry 
workshop, were in vain. Either for the importation of foodstuffs 
or for the export of the few remaining products of ruined Belgian 
industry the Dutch alone were masters. The United Provinces 
had closed Antwerp to other nations and took care to keep for 
themselves the last remains of her ancient splendour. Belgium 
had thus lost the free disposal of the rivers by which she was 
watered and of the sea which washes her shores. Endowed by 
Nature with admirable means of communication and transit, she 
was obliged to renounce them. The triumphal policy of the 
United Provinces had bereft her of all the advantages of her 
geographical position, and the activity which had for so long 
centred in her henceforth converged round the merchant republic 
of the North. 

Transformed during the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury into a perpetual field of battle, attached to a ruined monarchy 
incapable of defending its possessions, Belgium experienced the 
depths of misery. Holland, militarily and territorially weak and 
envied by reason of her riches, profited by the existence on her 
frontiers of a still weaker State which was exposed to all invasions 
and sacrificed beforehand to any combination of the European 
Chancelleries. The United Provinces thus escaped from the con- 
quests of Louis XIV., who took some territories from Belgium. 
Furthermore, Holland endeavoured to make this position of buffer 
& permanent one and to complete the economic vassalage of 
Belgium by military servitudes. This was the object of the 
famous Barrier treaty concluded at Antwerp on November 15th, 
1715. The Belgians, whose fate was thus decided, had ro 
voice in European diplomacy; Holland had just played an 
important part in the League against France and asked for a 
great deal; Austria was ready to agree to anything in order to 
acquire the choicest gem in the crown of Charles V. By this 
treaty Holland obtained, besides considerable military and terri- 
torial advantages, the maintenance of all the fetters placed on 
the economic expansion of Belgium. 
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But the Belgians never despaired of their fate. During 
the short period of peace which followed the treaty of Ryswyck 
in 1697 they spared no effort to rouse themselves. A serie 
of decrees of the Governor-General, Maximilian Emanuel of 
Bavaria, published in 1698 and 1699, modified, in a way favour. 
able to commerce and manufactures, the tariffs of exports and 
imports. A decree of June 7th, 1648, had authorised the pro- 
motion of a commercial company with a capital of two million 
fiorins “to navigate and traffic in the East Indies and in Guinea.” 
It had been proposed to make the Scheldt and its main tributaries 
navigable to boats of high tonnage and to join them to Ostend 
by a maritime canal, and at the same time to dig a canal from 
Bruges to Antwerp across the Waes country. The death of 
Charles II. of Spain and the war which followed caused these 
projects to be abandoned; but there was no doubt that, once 
peace was signed, the Belgians would try to realise them. The 
Dutch wished to prevent this, and,,under pretext of military 
security, acquired the right to flood some regions of Flanders, 
thus assuring themselves the mastery over the water system of 
the country. Further, the Barrier treaty, Article 26, stated 
that “The trade of the Austrian Netherlands and_ every- 
thing depending on it shall be on the same footing as that estab- 
lished by the treaty of Miinster, which is confirmed.” The 
Scheldt thus remained hermetically sealed, and the Belgians 
could not even modify their customs tariff without the consent 
of their northerly neighbours. 

Belgium was thus under the ban of all nations. While the 
Dutch levied the most onerous duties on her trade, she had to 
permit her rivals to feed her own markets without being able, in 
her turn, to make conditions. Deprived of an outlet vid Antwerp 
the Belgians determined to have another commercial centre. 
Ostend, connected by canal with Bruges and Ghent and all the 
Scheldt basin, seemed likely to be the centre of Belgian trade. 
In 1716 the idea germinated in Belgium to develop her maritime 
trade. Trial voyages to Africa, to the West Indies, and to the 
China Seas gave such encouraging results that soon the famous 
Ostend Company, with a capital of six million florins, was formed, 
and sent Belgian products to the most distant shores. But, inter- 
preting some clauses in the treaty of Miinster which forbade the 
Spanish to trade in the East Indies as being applicable to the 
selgians, even though these were now Austrian subjects, the 
States General demanded the suppression of the company. Once 
more in the name of the general interests of European peace 
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Belgium was sacrificed to Holland. The Emperor Charles VI., 
who at that time was trying to regulate the delicate question of 
the Austrian succession, dared not resist the demands of Holland 
when supported by England, France, Denmark, Prussia, and 
Sweden; and by Article V. of a treaty concluded at Vienna on 
March 16th, 1731, he definitely suppressed this promising 
enterprise. 

Belgium, thus deprived of any hope of improving her mari- 
time trade, set herself to improve her agriculture. We know 
what marvellous results were obtained and how she soon deserved 
to be called the garden of Europe. But, however highly 
developed, agriculture was not enough to absorb the energy of the 
Belgian people. Their eyes were always turned towards the sea, 
and especially to the Scheldt, still obstinately barred by the Dutch. 
When Joseph II. succeeded his mother, Maria Theresa, he tried 
to obtain the goodwill of his Belgian subjects by repairing the 
faults of his grandfather and regaining the freedom of their 
great river for the Low Countries. Holland at the time was in 
a critical situation ; her power had diminished, she was torn by 
internal struggles between the party of the Stadholder and that 
of the “patriots,” and ill fulfilled the obligations imposed on her 
by her treaty of alliance with Great Britain, then at war with 
France and Spain. George III. had, in fact, just notified the 
States General, by a declaration of April 17th, 1780, that “the 
subjects of the United Provinces would henceforth be on the same 
footing as those of other neutral countries not privileged by 
treaties; that all the special stipulations destined to favour the 
navigation and trade of the Dutch in war time were suspended 
until further orders.” The alliance between the two maritime 
nations was thus in fact broken, and Joseph I]. tried to profit 
by this to free the Belgian provinces from the economic and 
military servitudes imposed on them by the Barrier treaty. 
He began by demolishing the fortifications of the places which 
the troops of the States General had been incapable of defending 
against the French in the War of the Austrian Succession. As 
Holland, in disagreement with Great Britain, was thinking of a 
rapprochement with France, an alliance which would have 
rendered these fortresses useless, the States General withdrew 
‘their troops without much difficulty (1782). Encouraged by his 
first success Joseph II. occupied a certain number of forts along 
the Bruges Canal to Sluis. These energetic acts gave rise to 
some conferences which were held at Brussels on May 4th, 1784. 
Discussion of all outstanding questions was begun. ‘The dele- 
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gates of the Emperor demanded the evacuation of the forts on the 
Lower Scheldt, the freedom of the river, rectification of the 
frontiers of Brabant, and the restitution of Maestricht, of the 
county of Vroenhoven, and other territories on the Meuse. 

These conferences might have lasted a long time if Joseph II. 
had not suddenly cut the knot. On August 23rd he sent a kind 
of ultimatum in which he announced that it was, above all, the 
freedom of the Scheldt that he wanted, with the right of the 
Belgians to trade with the Indies. He stated at the same time 
that he intended to make Antwerp a free port. 

The Dutch protested. They invoked Article XIV. of the treaty 
of Miinster and Article V. of the treaty of Vienna of 1731; they 
intrigued in all the capitals of Europe, specially at Paris, where 
Mirabeau was induced to support their pretensions in a work 
entitled Doubis on the Liberty of the Scheldt demanded by the 
Emperor ; they raised troops and sent a squadron commanded by 
Admiral Reynst to occupy the mouths of the Scheldt. Joseph IT. 
wished to know how far these demonstrations would be carried 
in fact. An armed brig which was at Antwerp flying the Imperial 
flag was ordered to proceed down the Scheldt to the sea. When 
the little ship appeared to take no notice of the signals made by 
the Dutch patrol, a cannon shot was fired and hit a cauldron 
which happened to be on the deck. This tragi-comic episode 
gave its name to the fight for the liberty of the Scheldt. The 
Imperial brig turned back, and the “Guerre de la Marmite” made 
no more victims. The event, however, seemed to portend a 
serious war; the Emperor was very angry at the insult to his 
flag, both sides took up arms, and the Dutch placed their land 
forces, which were almost entirely composed of German mer- 
cenaries, under the command of a Prussian General, and con- 
centrated their Fleet before the Flemish coast and in the Lower 
Scheldt. But while preparing for war the States General did not 
neglect diplomatic measures. 

Meanwhile the internal crisis had come to a climax at The 
Hague. The Stadholder had lost all power and the “patriot” 
party was openly negotiating with France. The States General 
counted on the French alliance, both to make sure of their victory 
over the Orangists and to face the threats of the Emperor. 
France, on the one hand, saw that the re-establishment of the 
Stadbolder would infallibly bring about the return of English 
preponderance at The Hague, and for this reason wished to inter- 
fere; but, on the other hand, the Versailles Cabinet hesitated 
to quarrel with Austria, which had become the faithful ally of 
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France since the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, all the 
more that the marriage of Marie Antoinette with Louis XVI. 
had cemented by family ties the political alliance between the 
two monarchies. France, therefore, would not openly take up 
the Dutch cause, and contented herself with offering to mediate. 
In order to stimulate the interest of the Court of Versailles in 
their favour the States General appeared willing to renew their 
old friendship with England, and ostentatiously began negotia- 
tions with the British Minister at The Hague. This manceuvre 
had all the success hoped for by its authors. Louis XVI. informed 
the Emperor that he would oppose by force of arms any attempt 
against the United Provinces, and at the same time he renewed 
his offer of mediation. 

Joseph II., who already meditated vast schemes of internal 
reform, hesitated to begin international complications. He 
xcepted the mediation of his brother-in-law, and conferences 
began at Versailles in December, 1784, which lasted nearly a 
year. The Dutch succeeded in keeping all the advantages given 
them by the treaty of Miinster, though the Emperor obtained 
some satisfaction on points of secondary importance. The treaty 
of Fontainebleau, concluded on March 8th, 1785, made no mention 
of the Barrier treaty or the treaty of Vienna; it prescribed 
the evacuation of the forts of the Lower Scheldt, conceded to the 
Emperor a rectification of the frontier of Dutch Flanders and 
Brabant, even gave him a financial indemnity, but, on points of 
vital interest for the economic development of Belgium, on the 
opening of the port of Antwerp and on the possibility of re-opening 
the great way of communication with the Rhine valley, the 
Belgians had to renounce all hope. The town of Maestricht and 
the contested territories across the Meuse remained to the States 
General, as did the sovereignty of the Scheldt from the end of 
the territory of Saeltingen to the sea. This part of the river, 
as well as the canals of the Sas, of the Zwijn and the other inlets 
of the sea, remained closed on the Dutch side. 

Cu. 'TERLINDEN 
(To be continued.) 


No. 16—vot. tv. 





THE NEED OF NAVAL HISTORY. 


History may be regarded as the memory of a community. The 
eighteenth century was a century of war, and the Navy has never 
entirely forgotten the lessons and traditions of these times. In 
the nineteenth century, a century of peace, large portions of the 
community forgot the innate meaning of war and the methods 
essential to success in war, and became immersed in industry 
and the arts and crafts of peace. 

Now war and industry work on different planes. In trade 
and business one man contends with another on a basis of law, 
behind which there looms the element of force, inconspicuous 
and often unobserved. In engineering and the great industries 
man contends with nature, whose laws can be studied and fore- 
seen. In the office and on the bench things can be considered 
deliberately, and if a mistake is made it can often be rectified. 

In war alone man contends directly with man—that is, with 
human intelligence equal to his own and consciously directed to 
his own destruction. Therefore the whole rhythm of work is 
changed. The clock ticks in seconds instead of hours. An armed 
enemy determined to appeal to the arbitrament of force allows 
no time for deliberation and delay. There is no time for slack- 
ness or ca’canny! work at a six-inch gun. The man must be 
drilled. There is no time either for “back talk.” Obedience must 
be instant and immediate. 

Great stress is therefore placed on the word of command and 
on authority, not because officers are obsessed with the idea of 
discipline, but because discipline is necessary in times of crisis 
and in war. This tradition of the importance of smartness and 
of authority (a tradition essential to the highest human efficiency 
whether in peace or war) is nursed in the fighting services 
because it is essential to success in war. But during the nine- 
teenth century, the general tradition of authority slowly waned 
and was not emphasised by the historian. Great stress was laid 
on the liberty of the individual as if the individual were always 


+ Ca’ canny from the Scots word “caw "” or “caa,”’ meaning to drive. 
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perfect. Great emphasis was laid on the liberty of the workman 
as if workmen always did their best and never required correc- 
tion. The Englishman’s house was always to be his castle even 
if it were a pigsty. These ideas have their place in social evolu- 
tion, but they do not conduce to success in war, and our short- 
comings in this war were largely due to the fact that we clung 
conservatively to a mental attitude appropriate only to times of 
peace. All this has a lesson for the historian. J. R. Green in the 
preface of his popular text book talked contemptuously of military 
history as a “thing of drums and trumpets,” and never regarded 
it as an expression of the doctrine of force. Lecky in all his 
dozen volumes had hardly six consecutive pages on the subject of 
war. Right up to the end of the last century the British Empire, 
founded on sea power and maintained by naval supremacy, could 
not produce one naval historian of repute. Naval history was 
also taboo amongst those who studied only “economics,” and 
reached the conclusion that economic relations would eliminate 
war between nations. 

It is the function, then, of naval and military history to empha- 
sise the elementary axioms of war, and to remind the economist 
that he will not have an opportunity of testing his theories unless 
he remains master in his own house. Schleswig-Holstein was 
averse to militarism, but had to supply soldiers to fight for the 
militarists of Prussia. The war history of a nation is an essential 
part of its education and constitutes a large portion of the Jewish 
scriptures. 

Apart from this duty to the nation, the historian has a duty 
towards the Navy, for the history of this war is our Station Bill! 
for the next war. In a ship where people are too lazy or too 
busy to compile a Station Bill the work never rises above a 
certain level of efficiency, and unless the Station Bill is corrected 
the same mistakes are repeated again and again. Moltke’s ideas 
on war were largely based on an intensive study of Napoleon's 
campaigns, and history was the cornerstone of his Staff system of 
training. 


The reason why history is depreciated by so many is that the 
meaning of the word is misunderstood and confused with the 
sketch of history to be found in school text books. A captain when 
he sends for the correspondence of his predecessor is studying the 
history of his ship ; and whether our work is chemistry, engineer- 


* The Station Bill of a man-of-war contains the “station "’ of each man for 
each particular item of work, such as coaling, prepare for action, action, ete 
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ing or naval war, much of our efficiency will depend on our 
knowledge of what others are doing and have done, and this con- 
stitutes history. 

In its simplest form naval history is a record of what the Navy 
wished to do, tried to do, was thwarted in doing, and did or didn't 
do ; but in its ulterior aspect it constitutes the crucible of doctrine. 
Great departments, such as the Trade Division, sprang up almost 
in a night, and their work, genesis, and evolution must be made 
intelligible to the next generation. Problems of great import 
loomed ahead of us: the adaptation of new methods of blockade, 
the capacities and limitations of the mine and submarine, the 
vast growth of transport and auxiliary services—all these con- 
stituted new spheres of naval experience, and the reduction of this 
experience to a shape from which some unity of doctrine can be 
evolved is the business of the historian, and constitutes a work of 
prime importance. 

In the turmoil of war we were inclined to forget that the Navy 
owes a great deal to the War College and the school of naval his- 
tory which found expression there. For the first time a school 
began to rise which was essentially naval and combined the requi- 
sites of historical training, historical research, and constant 
reference to contemporary naval opinion. The school founded 
by Julian Corbett is an essentially naval school in close 
touch with the Admiralty, the Fleet, and the sources of naval 
history, and has done much to stimulate naval thought on his- 
torical lines. Its way had been prepared by the Navy Records 
Society, which has engineered a road through the intricacies of 
old naval literature, and done much to resurrect the doctrine 
of the old Admirals who had seen the dawn of sea power and 
had studied the anatomy of Empire in its birth. It received 
little enough encouragement, and yet it is an essential part of 
naval education. 

Long accustomed to think only in calibres and sizes of shell, 
ensconced in the fastnesses of technical thought, the naval mind 
requires something more abstract to sharpen its acumen. The 
cult of the severely practical means that nothing can be decided 
except by experiment, and as war cannot be waged for purely 
experimental purposes, a substitute must be found in abstract and 
historical thought. Prescience is an imperative necessity to @ 
war community, For the study of war differs from every other 
business in that we are always preparing for our business, but 
rarely performing it, and a large degree of prescience is required to 
apply the axioms of the old masters to the changed conditions of 
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industry and trade. Instead of trusting to history and the tradi- 
tions of Nelson and Drake, the Navy trusted to mathematics and 
other Departments of State. Constantinople is the postern gate 
of the East and one of the focal points of European polity, and 
there German influence had been grubbing and burrowing for a 
score of years. Had we truly learnt the magistral doctrines of the 
past, our eyes would have been rivetted on Gallipoli for years 
before the fateful hour struck. The Dardanelles expedition, grand 
in its conception and conceived in full accordance with the doc- 
trine of sea power, started too late and transgressed in its execu- 
tion the first canon of amphibious warfare—the canon of 
contemporaneous attack. History had been neglected, and we 
suffered terribly for this neglect. 

If we are to profit by our mistakes their history should be 
written, and it should be written (as far as possible) now. Our 
labours may be sufficient for themselves, but can never help others 
till they are enshrined in some form of record. It is the task of 
the historian to gather into one focus all the ramifications of naval 
work and to give it one general expression. There is no greater 
stimulus to efficiency in any business than an accurate knowledge 
of the work actually done, and an accurate history of the war in 
its earlier stages would have helped us considerably in its later 
developments. ‘Thus there are solid arguments for history being 
written closely on the heels of the event. A large virtue belongs to 
the contemporary point of view when valuable light can be thrown 
on incidents by the actors themselves, and much useful knowledge 
lies in solution in every squadron, port, and base. 

The historical section of a war-staff is as important to the navy 
as a laboratory to a big industry. In both cases it is necessary to 
observe what has been done and to reduce it to simple but exact 
expression, a task which requires special training and the co-opera- 
tion of the great schools of history. Modern naval war is largely 
a matter of experiment, and a record of the experiment as one 
connected whole is required as soon as possible. It is a cardinal 
error to regard history as a subject merely of academic interest. 
History has a direct relationship to efficiency in business. It is 
the work of the historian to forge into definite shape a vast heap 
of disconnected information, and to place in true perspective the 
work of the various departments, squadrons, and fleets. 

The history of this war is going to be our principal reservoir 
of instruction, and its compilation is therefore a work of prime 
importance. This task cannot be done by those actually making 
history; for, overwhelmed by the tide of daily business, they 
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have neither time nor inclination for reducing it to abstract prin- 
ciples. Careful and troubled about many things, current business 
has no time for history, and its view is necessarily a departmental 
one. But this is no reason for the neglect or postponement of 
historical work. There are glands in the body of minute size 
and apparently insignificant, which, nevertheless, secrete essences 
which exercise a controlling influence on the proper functioning 
of the system. If the thyroid gland does not do, or is not given 
an opportunity to do, its work, the person grows up fat, heavy 
and slow-witted. 

A neglect of history means that we shall be slow-witted in 
meeting the changing horizons of our work. A tendency to 
depreciate history is indicative of a tendency to slovenly thought, 
expressing itself in unbalanced judgments or in the apotheosis of 
some particular point of view. The Grand Fleet was more impor- 
tant than history, but the history of the Grand Fleet will be of 
great importance to its counterpart ten years hence. We cannot 
say that the work of such and such a department is of great im- 
portance, and that history is of no importance, any more than we 
can say that the heart is more important than the lungs. The 
two differ in function and their values are incommensurable, for 
they are of import only in their relativity to the whole. It is not 
a mere question of size and energy output. The heart appears 
much more important than the thyroid gland and doubtless is so, 
but if the latter is inhibited from doing its work the whole body 
will suffer, and if the function of history is necessary to the Navy, 
the Navy will suffer if it is neglected. 

It is the duty of the historian to deal with the Navy as a 
whole and to combat the natural tendency towards disparate 
thought. The old departments have expanded to an enormous 
size, and new departments have sprung up almost in one night. 
This means an increased tendency towards departmental thought 
and towards the growth of more and more auxiliary services. 
The antidote to this is history, for it is her function to gather up 
the elements of new experience into new combinations. Insist- 
ing on an exact and unbiassed narrative and reducing this to 4 
single focus, history represents the community, self-conscious 
and examining its own work in its relationship to the object aimed 
at and the results achieved. And what is true of the Navy is true 
of all the great spheres of human effort. History is the ledger of 
human affairs, and historical method is the way in which the 
ledger has to be written up. 


A. C. DEWAR 





SCHOOL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue following papers are the outcome of a ten days’ Con- 
ference of History Masters, which was held last August at Eton 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, and discussed, 
among other things, the subject of School Societies in connexion 
with History teaching. 

One of the objects of history teaching is the production of 
citizens able to take an intelligent interest in the affairs of their 
country. Moreover, the study of the past can be vitalised if an 
interest is taken in the present-day problems that have arisen 
largely as a result of past history; “the past,” as Bishop Stubbs 
once said, “is no more a whole without the present than the 
present without the past.” Present politics, however, have to be 
treated by a teacher with a considerable amount of discretion. 
Care must be taken not to make a boys’ Political Society a suit- 
able field of operations for the conversion of its members to one’s 
own views—though my impression, derived from considerable 
experience, is that a pupil is just as likely to oppose his teacher's 
opinions as to endorse them. 

At Eton in the Political Society the boys have tried to obtain 
a variety of opinions, and owing to the kindness shown them they 
have succeeded. Archbishops and Disestablishers, pillars of the 
Unionist Party and ardent Home Rulers, Collectivists and Indi- 
vidualists, big manufacturers and officials of Trade Unions, 
enthusiasts for the League of Nations and those who want to see 
it banished to some other planet, have been good enough not only 
to give us their views, but to submit to the “heckling” they 
received. And, at any rate, boys, if they learn nothing else, may 
learn that there are two sides to every question and probably 
more; and may apply, it is hoped, that principle to the contro- 
versies of the past. And we are not quite sure that the Political 
Society has been altogether valueless to those who have kindly 
come down; it has, at any rate, given them the opportunity to 
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clarify their views—for boys are no respecters of persons, and put 
questions with a directness which is sometimes embarrassing, 
Not all schools would be willing perhaps to risk a Political 
Society ; but, at all events, such objections as there may be to a 
Political Society do not apply to the Archeological Society which 
Mr. Heard describes. Every teacher will agree that it is one’s 
duty to show to pupils the memorials of the past—nothing is more 
likely to encourage an interest in past events than to see the 
places associated with them. Most teachers will, however, sorrow- 
fully confess that they have missed many opportunities that a 
society such as Mr. Heard’s would have compelled them to utilise, 
And Mr. Heard has delightfully interpreted archeology to include 
many subjects not strictly associated with that word ; so that his 
society has done a variety of interesting things besides visiting 
ancient buildings. Many of us will wish to imitate his example. 
C. H. K. Marren 


II. THe Eton Pouiticat Society. 


It has been said that though Aristotle is right in describing 
man as @ political animal, the same description does not hold 
good of boys. The political sense, it is asserted, does not develop 
till manhood, and the feeling of citizenship and civic rights and 
duties comes with the attainment of majority. How far this 
may be true, it is not the subject of this paper to discuss; but 
it is certainly the case that political ideas and discussions have 
proved of enormous interest to boys in the experiment recently 
tried at Eton. Some two years since, during the war, it occurred 
to a group of Eton boys that the Press was not always to be 
relied upon to state the political views of any party or body fully 
and fairly; and that the chance of an hour’s discussion with a 
living enthusiast was worth more than many hours of academic 
study or desultory reading. 

They therefore formed a small “Political Society” and very 
rightly enlisted the sympathies of the authorities from the start. 
At first “open meetings” were held to which boys, masters, and 
other residents were invited, a subject proposed and opened by 
two or three boy speakers, and a representative politician, states- 
man, or orator, especially chosen for the occasion, requested to 
discuss the speeches made, and sum up the debate. This method 
led to several interesting discussions—on housing, land questions, 
the League of Nations, the Enabling Bill, and so forth; but it 
was always found that the rather mixed nature of the meeting 
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did not give the boys full play. In opening the debates the 
speakers sometimes did not know how to attack the subject, and 
sometimes followed up side-issues or repeated platitudes. The 
audience was, perhaps, somewhat cold and frigid, and the atmo- 
sphere was not conducive to much discussion after the external 
speaker had concluded. Though many of these meetings were 
successful, the general feeling was that they partook too much 
of the nature of lectures, and had little effect in forming debating 
power. About a year since, therefore, the method was changed, 
and the “open meetings” discontinued except on rather special 
occasions. The Society restricted its membership to fifteen or 
twenty, and met in a private house for more informal discussion. 
Here, in a much freer atmosphere, subjects were broached and 
discussed with great warmth and candour, and it was soon decided 
to invite representatives of movements—industrial, political, social 
and ecclesiastical—to come and be heckled. ‘The speaker was 
confronted at once with a group of eager and well-informed boys, 
asked to express his views, as informally as he liked, for twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, and then mercilessly bombarded with 
questions for some thirty or forty minutes—the whole hour being 
one of refreshing keenness and stimulus. 

The experience of a year of this method has been that the 
boys, some of whom were dumb and inarticulate at the open 
meetings, have become keen and rapid debaters at the arm-chair 
conferences, and have learnt to take a quick and comprehensive 
view of a subject, put vividly and attractively before them. The 
lecturers or speakers from outside, often rather sceptical before- 
hand of the use and value of such informal talks, invariably rise 
from them enthusiastic and full of praise. Indeed, more than one 
distinguished statesman, emerging somewhat rumpled from the 
fiery contest, has said that the quick direct criticisms of boys 
seem to go more immediately to the heart of a subject than the 
more calculated and dispassionate utterances of grown men. That 
the subjects discussed are wide may be seen from the following 
list of matters debated in the last few months: Trade Union 
Policy, the Triple Alliance, Indian Unrest, Overseas Trade, the - 
Balkan Question, Nationalisation of Mines, the New Age, Indus- 
trial Peace, the Armies of Occupation, Factory Conditions. And 
the programme for this winter includes Railway Unrest, Politics 
as a Career, Dominion Government for Ireland, and the Faults of 
Bureaucracy. 

It is a very humble beginning, but it has the merit of adapt- 
ability ; and so far has shown the remarkable appeal that political 
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questions do make to the right-minded boy of seventeen ang 
eighteen, and the interest evoked by meeting and talking to living 
exponents of the theories and movements of the day. 


C. H. Braxistoy 


III. THe NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME HiGcH ScHoon Arcumo. 
LOGICAL Society. 


The Archeological Society was founded in 1918, and was the 
ofispring of a particularly healthy Natural History Society. It 
has never attempted to usurp the functions of either the Debating 
or the Literary Society. The reason for starting it was that 
although the Natural History Society was immensely popular in 
the lower and middle parts of the school, many of the older boys 
desired something more than beetles, and held aloof from the 
summer excursions owing to their mixed character. 

It is necessary to confess at the outset that the name is mis. 
leading because, although Archeological was the original title, 
it has perforce developed into a Historical Society in the widest 
sense. There were grave doubts in the minds of some of the 
founders whether a district such as “the Potteries” could furnish 
material to sustain the Society, but these were soon dispelled. 
The history of the district—unfairly described as “the history of 
the most commonplace people of the ugliest district in England” 
—has proved interesting and at times almost romantic. 

May one here make a suggestion with regard to the initial 
difficulty of starting a society—that is to say, the difficulty in 
getting boys to read papers? In our darkest days due to the war 
we decided to have a series of lectures on the Middle Ages. We 
took the headings of six of the most suitable chapters from 
Barnard’s Companion to the Middle Ages, and drew lots amongst 
six volunteers which of the subjects they should each get up with 
the aid of Barnard and other material at hand. This led to 4 
revival, and might furnish a method of starting. 

With regard to the actual work of the Society, we aim at 
holding eight meetings and three excursions every year. To the 
lectures there is little expense attached, as the School Library 
furnishes generally any necessary. books. Every member is 
encouraged to take up some particular branch, of which architec- 
ture is the most popular; others go in for brass-rubbing and the 
study of inscriptions; a few for ancient glass and for heraldry, 
which seems to be too large a subject for boys. A member this 
term has launched out in a new direction, and we are to have 
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lectures on “Dress.” The books we find most useful for beginners 
are published by the Cambridge University Press and known as 
the “Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.” Amongst 
this series may be mentioned those on Brasses (Ward) and 
Ancient Glass (Eden), and there is also the Grammar of Heraldrv 
(St. John Hope). 

Although we are affiliated to the local Society, we rarely now 
have to depend on outside assistance. Our meetings are often 
composed of two or three twenty-minute lectures of local interest, 
illustrated sometimes by drawings or slides. One of the great 
difficulties which had to be faced was to cater for the science boy 
who largely predominates in this school. This was overcome by 
having lectures on different great potters and the growth of local 
industries, etc., and the Society has not, therefore, been the 
monopoly of the historians. Our annals are kept in a book in 
which each lecturer writes a précis of his lecture after it has been 
delivered. 

With regard to the excursions, everything depends on the 
locality. It is generally a visit to some local church of interest, 
and the services of the vicar are enlisted to expound its history. 
We have also visited Letocetum (Wall), some local excavations 
at Audley, and the battlefield of Bloreheath. Every term our 
work (brass-rubbing, etc.) is shown at the Natural History 
Society’s Exhibition, and we have got the nucleus of a collection 
of coins. We are, however, ambitious and hope that when things 
get normal we may be able in the Summer holidays to do some 
excavating on our own and to justify our title of “Archeo- 


logical.” 4 
NIGEL HEARD 


‘ The following is a specimen series of a year's eight lectures, which might 
possibly furnish some hints to a kindred society :—-(1) English Architecture up 
to 15th Century. (2) Butterton Church. (3) Ancient Newcastle. (4) The Site 
of the Old Castle at Newcastle. (5) Development of Medieval Castle in England. 


(6) Brass-Rubbing and Exhibition of Coins from Letocetum. (7) The Early 


History of Potting. (8) Dieulacres Abbey. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—lIn the interesting article on ‘‘ Nationality *’ in the October 
number, Mr. Ernest Barker speaks of ‘‘ the easy-going Victorian 
cult of nationality (as embodied in Kossuth and Garibaldi),”’ and 
shortly afterwards in the same paragraph of ‘‘ a broad inclusive 
Nationalism after the heart of Mazzini—a Nationalism which makes 
a nation ask itself, What can I do for the world? and then go and 
do it.’’ The juxtaposition of these two sentences implies that 
Garibaldi’s Nationalism was of the type of Kossuth, and not that of 
Mazzini. So far as my knowledge of Garibaldi goes, the opposite 
was the case. Kossuth’s Nationalism, that would have forced all 
the races (or ‘‘ nations,’’ as Mr. Zimmern would cali them) of 
Hungary into one Magyar mould, was one of the chief causes of 
the late war, and doomed the Austro-Hungarian State to dissolution. 
Mazzini’s Nationalism, well-defined by Mr. Barker, was the opposite 
of this, and it was Garibaldi’s. Garibaldi had no more wish than 
Mazzini to impose Italy’s yoke on alien peoples. And he was always 
asking himself, ‘‘ What can I do for the world? ’’ His passionate 
sympathy for the cause of the North in the American Civil War, his 
feeling for the oppressed Christians against the Turks, his crusade 
undertaken as an old man on behalf of the French Republic against 
the Prussian military monarchy in 1871, were all outcomes of the 
spirit of Mazzini’s broad Nationalism as defined by Mr. Barker. 
His opposition to Conscription and standing armies was part of the 
same set of ideas and emotions. After his death his disciples went 
in their red shirts to fight for Greece in 1897, because he had taught 
them to ask, ‘‘ What can I do for the world? ’’—and not merely, 
** What can I do for Italy? ’’ In his mind, as in Mazzini’s, the 
two questions went together. If all the victors and all the 
vanquished in the late war had believed in the Nationalism of 
Garibaldi instead of the Nationalism of Kossuth, Europe would be 
in a very different plight to-day. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 


Sir,—As a contribution to the discussion of the content of history 
in secondary schools, I venture to submit the following scheme, 
which has been found, so far as it has yet been worked 
out, to have satisfactory results. Its aim, as well as_ its 
details, differ from those of most working schemes. In 
general, all that has been sought in the past has been to 
give the child as extensive a knowledge as possible of the history 
of Great Britain, with multitudinous details of the lives of national 
heroes and picturesque incidents. The story of the greater world 
was only introduced where it became essential to the understending 
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of the incidents of British history, too often presented merely as a 
series of more or less related incidents. Thus the child was liable 
to acquire the impression that, for example, the Investiture Con- 
troversy was a quarrel between Henry I. and Anselm—a quarrel 
rendered sufficiently picturesque by the violence of the times—or 
that the Emperor and the King of France rose to prominence in the 
sixteenth century in order that Henry VIII. and Wolsey might be 
occupied in maintaining a balance of power between them—a pro- 
cess enhanced by the splendour of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

The syllabus here detailed was framed to prevent such unfor- 
tunate distortions of perspective. Its first theme is civilisation, 
not Great Britain. Not until a good foundation of world history 
has been laid is the child asked to grapple with the details of the 
British Constitution or similar matters, which, indeed, at the age 
of twelve to fourteen, he is incapable of understanding. National 
heroes belong to the story period of historical study, and may well 
be relegated to it. Nor is history to be presented as a mere series 
of incidents arranged chronologically, but as a process of evolution 
by which, in various movements, the world has reached its present 
stage of development. 

No real history teaching can advantageously be given to children 
under the age of ten. Their sense of time is not sufficiently developed 
for genuine historical study; for them are the stories, biographies, 
ete. The scheme is framed, therefore, for a normal secondary school, 
in which a large proportion of the children enter at the age of twelve 
from the elementary schools, but which has also children entering 
at ten. The first two years are then in the nature of preparation 
for the course proper, which covers five years, and terminates 
naturally with the school certificate of one of the universities. 


lst year.—Social history of England. 

2nd year.—Rise of the British Empire—mainly as a story of adventure and 
connected as closely as possible with the geography done in Form. I. Children 
entering at the beginning of the 3rd year are counted upon as having been 
taught the outlines of British history. Much of it was instilled when their time 
sense was deficient, and they therefore have often little sense of the relation of 
events, but they can be expected to recognise outstanding incidents when 
introduced. 

3rd year.—History of Civilisation, Part I. Eastern civilisations very briefly. 
Greece.—Rome.—The rise of Christianity.—The Barbarian invaders.—The break- 
up of the Roman Empire. 

4th year.—History of Civilisation, Part II. Medieval Europe. The revivals 
of the Empire,—its meaning.—The Social system of the Middle Ages.—Feudalism. 
—The manor.—The monastery.—The Catholic Church.—The Crusades.—The 
development of modern Society.—Towns.—Nations. 

5th year.—History of Civilisation, Part III. Modern Europe. The Renais- 
sance.—The Reformation.—The religious wars. 

6th year.—Colonisation and commerce. Especially the industrial and colonial 
development of Great Britain. 

7th year.—The British Constitution.—Europe since 1789. 


Thus in the school course a comprehensive sketch of world his- 
tory has been given, and in addition the industrial and constitutional 
development of Great Britain have been traced, and in their con- 
tinuity serve as example of industrial and constitutional progress 
generally. As a matter of fact, Great Britain is the centre of interest 
from the sixteenth century onward, because it is from that time 


in the main stream of civilisation, and not, as previously, on its 
edge. 
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The history of Greece and Rome is treated mainly from the point 
of view of culture; their contributions to modern institutions and 
ideas are indicated so far as possible. 

In medieval history illustrations are extensively drawn from the 
history of Great Britain, so that by the end of the fifth year, taking 
into account his attainment before the age of twelve the child has 
gathered all the essential facts of English history, but with a clear 
understanding of their place in the development of the world. For 
instance, he has been obliged to recognise that for long England 
was as much as a hundred years behind the rest of Europe—he has 
seen it in architecture, in the standard of comfort, in the growth 
of towns, and so on. 

In practice it has been found that a keen interest is aroused, 
partly because the subject is not staled by almost meaning- 
less repetition at too early an age, and that a perfectly adequate 
appreciation of medieval ideas can be gained. 

One of the greatest difficulties has been the dearth of suitable 
textbooks for all stages, and the non-existence of original documents 
in a form accessible to children. Probably if European history is 
more generally taught, these difficulties will be removed. 

Various arguments have been urged against the adoption of the 
scheme. It has been alleged that the child who leaves school before the 
end of the course does so without a knowledge of the history of his own 
country. As a matter of fact, he knows quite as much of it as 
he would if taught on the ordinary lines, and he sees it in its proper 
perspective. Again, it has been protested that too much is de- 
manded of the teacher—the history specialist becomes essential; 
but why not? 

Guapys M. Morse. 


Sm,—lIn reference to the letter of Miss Challoner and others 
(October, p. 149) about the introduction of world history into the 
schools, I am writing to point out that Professor Graham Wallas’s 
suggestion has been misunderstood. He proposed that world history 
of the nineteenth century should be studied in the two years at 
school after the matriculation examination. He hoped that teachers 
would approach the London University Extension Board, so that 
the regulations for the Higher School (not the General School) 
Examination might be altered, in order to allow candidates to offer 
general world history of the nineteenth century, or some particular 
aspect of it, as an alternative subject. A statement to this effect 
appeared in ‘‘ Notes and News ’’ in July (p. 88), and suggested that 
teachers who were willing to prepare candidates for the Higher School 
Examination in recent world history should inform Miss Curran, 
so that a joint appeal to the Board could be made through the 
Historical Association. 

MarGaret Curtis. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 
XIT.—EnNGuisn Crart GILps IN THE MIDDLE AGEs.! 


Ir was of the essence of the gild system in its ideal that every 
master craftsman was at once capitalist and worker, manufacturer 
and merchant; he bought, or received from his customers, his own 
raw material, and sold in his own workshop the finished product of 
his labour. It was of the essence of the gild system, also, that 
there was no such thing as a permanent wage-earning class; the 
apprentice who had trained for seven years under a master was 
himself qualified to set up as a master. He might have to work 
for a few years as a journeyman for wages, in order to accumu- 
late a little capital on which to set up shop, but he had no thought 
of remaining permanently as a servant hired at a wage. Further, 
it was of the essence of the gild system that the affairs of each 
craft, comprising prices, workmanship, and the standard of life of 
the workers, were regulated by the whole body of masters, working 
through officials. It was in its ideal a perfect industrial democracy. 

The obvious advantages of this system have caused a wholesale 
idealisation of the middle ages by many modern writers, and in par- 
ticular by those romantic socialists who followed William Morris, 
and by their less romantic successors, the Gild Socialists, who follow 
Mr.G.D. H. Cole. Now Gild Socialism is an exceedingly interesting 
theory, and will stand or fall upon its own merits; in any case, the 
fact that it envisages national and not municipal gilds, and indus- 
trial and not craft organisation, makes it essentially different from 
the craft gilds of the middle ages. But in their enthusiasm for the 
gild idea modern reformers have not infrequently delivered them- 
selves of rash generalisations about history, which are in need of 


1 ‘The best introduction to English craft gilds is E. Lipson, Hconomic History of 
England (1915), ch. viii. Tha best introduction to craft gilds in general, con- 
cerned mainly with Continental crafts, is a recently published translation of part 
of q larger work by Georges Renard, Gilds in the Middle Ages, translated by 
Dorothy Terry and edited with an introduction by G. D. H. Cole (Bell, 1919), 
which is very convenient and cheap ; Gild Socialists are usually somewhat wild in 
their references to history, but Mr. Cole’s introduction is moderate and suggestive. 
Good chapters on English crafts are to be found in W. J. Ashley, /ntroduction to 
Lnglish Economic History, Part I. (1888), ch. ii. ; Part II. (1893), chh. i-iii. ; and 
W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Harly and Middle 
Ages) (1910 edition). J. M. Lambert, 7’wo Thousand Years of Gild Life (1891), is 
mainly a study of the gilds of Kingston-upon-Hull, useful for its reprints of gild 
regulations. Regulations of many craft gilds are printed in English Gilds, ed. 
Toulmin Smith, with an introduction by L. Brentano (Early English Text Soc., 
1892), but Brentano’s introduction has been superseded by later works. The best, 
almost. the only, work on the gilds of the sixteenth and seventeenth century is 
G. Unwin, /ndustrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1904). See also his valuable 7'he Gilds and Companies of London (1908) for 
London gilds throughout their history. 
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correction. The average socialist and the man in the street are apt 
to regard the gild system as one which flourished widely and with 
excellent results in England, for a haleyon period of nearly three 
centuries in the middle ages, at the close of which period it abruptly 
broke down. Their explanation of its disappearance is exceedingly 
simple. ‘‘In Western Europe,’’ says Mr. Arthur Penty, the rea] 
inventor of Gild Socialism, ‘‘ the gilds existed until the close of the 
middle ages. They fell before the economic and political upheavals, 
which accompanied the discovery of America and the sea route to 
Asia, which involved as a natural consequence the change of trade 
routes and the growth of capitalism.’’? The artificial simplicity of 
such an explanation is enough to make any historian doubt it at 
once, and, indeed, it bears singularly little relation to the real history 
of the decline of the gilds. 

There are two mistakes in the popular view: (1) It is far too sweep- 
ing a generalisation, and (2) it considerably post-dates the appear- 
ance of capitalism. It is true that gilds were found in many English 
towns from the thirteenth century onwards, but there never was 
so to speak, a gild period; that is to say, a period at which the gild 
system of organisation was in full working order all over the 
country. No century can be pointed out as the century in which 
the gilds everywhere flourished, no century as that in which they 
everywhere decayed. The only generalisation which can ever be 
safely made in medieval economic history is that no generalisation 
can be made; all development is local, and the solution of most of 
the vexed questions of agrarian and industrial organisation and of 
many strange divergencies of evidence lies in this fact. The develop- 
ment of the English craft gilds varies not only from time to time 
(which is the only variation allowed by the average person), but 
from town to town, and even from craft to craft. At one and the 
same moment one town will have no craft gilds at all, a second will 
have craft gilds in full working order, a third will have strikes and 
unions of wage-earners. At one and the same moment in the same 
town one craft will be a perfect little industrial democracy, and 
another will be a seething struggle of labour against capital. 

In some towns craft gilds appear very early. London seems never 
to have gone through the preliminary stage of a general Gild Mer- 
chant for the regulation of both industry and trade; and in most of 
the important trading centres, such as Bristol, York and Coventry, 
the Gild Merchant was superseded by the crafts at an early date. 
But in other towns craft gilds only developed quite late in their 
history, and in some there were never a sufficient number of workers 
in the different occupations to necessitate separate organisations; 
in such towns the old gild merchant, or the general governing body 
of the town, sufficed throughout the middle ages to supervise industry. 
At Cambridge, for instance, in spite of the demands of the Univer- 
sity upon industry, no craft gilds ever existed; and several great 

-modern centres, such as Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
remained mere agricultural villages without crafts all through the 
middle ages. Thus craft gilds were at no period universal in English 
towns. 

* A. J. Penty. Old Worlds for New (1917), pp. 44-5. An even more 
grotesque account of the appearance of capitalism and the disappearance of 


mythical “distributive” State is given by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in The Servile 
State (1912). 
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On the other hand, the appearance of capitalism must not be 
post-dated. It is true that both trade and capitalism received a 
great impetus with the discovery of new routes and markets at the 
close of the middle ages; but that impetus only hastened a process 
which had begun long before. The fourteenth century showed a very 
advanced state of capitalism in certain towns and in certain trades. 
The market for goods was growing steadily all through the later 
middle ages, and a wide market always brings with it a capitalist. 
Thus, though in smaller towns and crafts the gild system might be 
working very well in the fourteenth century, in larger industrial 
centres and in the more important crafts it had begun to break 
down. It depends essentially upon a small and stable market, a 
town market, in which the master craftsman can be his own mer- 
chant and need not depend upon a middleman to distribute his 
goods. It depends also upon an approximate equality of wealth 
among masters. But these conditions no longer existed in London 
and in the larger towns in the fourteenth century. The market 
had grown wide, and certain men had grown rich. It became 
increasingly difficult for the small master to distribute his goods 
over 8 wide market, and the richer masters began to specialise in 
distribution, rather than in production, thereby growing richer still. 
Under the name of the Livery they monopolised the government 
of the craft, which became an oligarchy, instead of a democracy. 
In order to raise profits by diminishing competition, they entered 
upon a narrow and restrictive policy of keeping would-be apprentices 
out of the gilds, by high entrance fees and a variety of other devices. 
It is possible that craft gilds, even at their height, did not contain 
all the workers in any industry, but now a great and increasing 
mass of labour was outside the gild system. Many boys remained 
outside as skilled labourers, but many were employed in the work- 
shops of masters as ‘‘ serving men,’’ who, although never appren- 
ticed, must for all that have been skilled. It seems probable that 
many of these ‘‘ yeomen,’’ or ‘‘ serving men,’’ of whom we hear in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, were not journeymen, in its 
gild meaning of fully trained apprentices working for a wage. More- 
over, the capitalist masters not only made it difficult for boys to 
be apprenticed; they also made it difficult for fully trained appren- 
tices to set up shops of their own, by making the mastership an 
expensive privilege. Thus many journeymen had to hire themselves 
out permanently at a wage, and what was meant to be a mere stage 
in their career became a permanent condition. The result was that 
already in the fourteenth century, in large towns and in important 
industries, there was a fully-established wages system and an acute 
divergence between capital and labour going on side by side with the 
gild system. The journeymen protected their interests as best they 
might, by forming associations of their own (yeoman gilds), to keep 
up wages, and by organising strikes; and the unapprenticed serving 
men seem to have made common cause with them. All this took 
place, not at the close of the middle ages, but in the very heart 
of the fourteenth century. 

Similarly it seems probable that the outwork system, by which 
workers work in their own homes for a capitalist entrepreneur, was 
beginning to gain ground in industry long before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it became prominent. The untrained ‘‘ serving men ”’ 
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probably began at quite an early date to accept work in their own 
homes for the richer of the shop- -keeping masters; and the more 
these rich masters specialised in distribution, the more likely they 
were to give out work to be done in this way, and even to take 
work done by smaller masters, who found it impossible to sell their 
own wares in the face of the competition of the large shops. We 
see this happening quite clearly in the early sixteenth century, and 
it was a well-established practice by that time. Moreover, in the 
fourteenth century, there began in large towns the tendency for 
separate crafts to amalgamate, and for the lesser handicrafts to 
become absorbed into a mercantile craft. Thus in the fourteenth 
century the London pursers, pouchers, and glovers seem to have 
worked primarily not for the public, but for the leathersellers; all 
are separate crafts with separate gild organisations, but one craft 
acts as a middleman to the others. By the sixteenth century the 
leathersellers have completely swallowed up the three lesser handi- 
crafts, which no longer have a separate organisation, but are organ- 
ised as a dependent branch (Yeomanry) of the Leathersellers’ Com- 
pany; the individual purser, poucher, or glover is now working cn 
an outwork system for a capitalist middleman. 

The net result is that in the fourteenth century, and possibly 
earlier, the market was wide enough and capitalism sufficiently 
developed to have broken up the gild system in the larger towns 
and industries, which were affected by the wider markets. In these 
a@ wages system and an “ outwork’’ organisation had appeared. 
In smaller towns and crafts the gild system still flourished. It is 
unfortunate that we know much more about the decaying gilds of 
London and the large towns, than we do about conditions in smaller 
places; though this fact makes the rash generalisations of the man 
in the street all the more surprising. A great deal of very careful 
research is still needed as to—(1) the prevalence of craft gilds in 
the smaller English towns; (2) the question whether at any time 
the craft gilds in any particular town contained the whole or the 
greater number of the workers in the occupations so organised: 
it seems probable that they did not; (3) the process by which the 
gild organisation declined. Professor Unwin has given us excellent 
studies of the process in London, but a great deal of work has yet 
to be done among the records of other towns in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Meanwhile it is wise not to be too glib about 
the gild system in the middle ages. Eriken FE. Power. 
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Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition 
By Leonard W. King. The Schweich Lectures, 1916. The 
British Academy (Milford), 1918. 155 pp. 3s. 


THE main point of this work is a discussion of the earlier and 
later forms of the Deluge and Creation Legends which have lately 
been published. Apart from such matters, which relate to compara- 
tive mythology rather than history, there are several details of 
historical interest. In the first place, the records that were 
recovered from the library at Nineveh, of about 650 B.c., are now 
seen to be a later version of far more remote Sumerian documents 
written before 2100 8.c., and these in turn seem to preserve what 
are very probably the ideas of ages long before that. The changes 
in 1,500 years are no more than must be expected in transference 
from an earlier to a later race and language. 

Another general result is that the dynasties and kings of early 
ages recorded by the Greco-Babylonian Berosus can now be identi- 
fied as genuine copies of documents two thousand years older. The 
adapter of the ancient histories to the new Greek dress is fully 
vindicated in his lists, as he was lately in his exact chronology. 
This substantiates the whole position of the transcribers of a perish- 
ing literature and civilisation. It is unfortunate that Dr. King has 
thrown a stone at Herodotus by saying that ‘‘ In Egypt his report 
of the early history is confused.’’ Dr. Apostolides long ago pointed 
out that a roll had been transposed in the second book, and we can 
trace that book having consisted of twelve rolls, and see that the 
transposition of one of them was due to similar catchwords of the 
beginnings. When this accident is set right there is not any error 
in the order of the Egyptian history of Herodotus. 

The question of the period in common between the Mesopotamian 
and the Hebrew is discussed—whether it was primitive, before 
2000 B.c., or at the settlement in Canaan, or during the Judean 
monarchy. Dr. King rather inclines to the last period. Yet surely 
the whole tone of the opening of Genesis is not that of a literary 
preface to a history; it has as primitive a breath in it as anything 
of the Sumerians. When it is already granted that the Hebrew 
race came from the Euphrates valley, there seems no ground for 
supposing that they did not share the beliefs of others there, whose 
Sumerian documents are now in our hands. 

The Arabian source of the Semites is assumed and positively 
stated by Dr. King, who seems to disregard entirely Dr. Clay's 
Amorite theory of the Semites holding Northern Syria and thence 
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descending the Euphrates, and into Arabia, and along Syria. The 
fertile and valuable region of Northern Syria is certainly a more 
likely home for an active people than is half-desert Arabia; and, 
moreover, Syria is ‘‘ to let ’’; no other more capable people can be 
shown to have occupied it before 2000 B.c. 

Some bye questions might be remarked, but they are only 
subsidiary, and as a whole the account gives a valuable summary 
of the present state of knowledge; it has been greatly confirmed 
and expanded in recent years; what may it not be when the early 
civilisations are at last thrown open to regulated research! f 

It is sad to think that the early death of Dr. King will so cripple 
Eastern research, of which he was the principal exponent. It is the 
heaviest blow to historical study. 

W. M. Furnvers Perri. 


Ancient Indian Education. By the Rev. F. E. Keay. 191 pp. 
1918. Milford. 4s. 6d. , 


A History of Education in Ancient India. By Nogendra Nath 
Mazumder. vii+128 pp. 1916. Macmillan. 2s. 


Tae first four chapters of Mr. Keay’s well-written book deal with 
the more or less remote past, starting from the dim times of the 
Rigveda. Those chapters exhibit the result of much laborious 
research, and deserve to be studied carefully. The author has 
attained a high standard of accuracy, so that his errors are few and 
venial. Our old friend ‘‘ Bakhtiyar,’’ instead of ‘‘ Muhammed, son 
of Bakhtiyar,’’ reappears twice. The doubts expressed about the 
well-established fact of Akbar’s formal illiteracy are not justifiable. 
The two remaining chapters—namely, the fifth—which describes 
popular elementary education as it existed in recent times, and sur- 
vives even now to some extent; and the sixth, which presents certain 
general conclusions—are the most important in the volume. The 
available space must be devoted to them. 

Before the British Government took over control of education in 
India a widespread, popular, indigenous system existed in most 
provinces. The Bengal schools were fully described by Ward, and 
at a later date by William Adam (1835-6). An excellent account 
of the institutions in the Madras Presidency was printed by Gover 
in 1873 (Indian Antiquary, Vol. II., pp. 52-6). Even then the 
‘* pyal’’ schools were ‘‘ going to the wall,’’ and seemed likely to 
become ‘‘ as rare as the megatherium.’’ No doubt the process has 
continued in Madras as it has elsewhere. The pyal needed no school- 
house, the class usually meeting in the verandah of the headman’s 
house. The master was requited by fees and presents of various 
kinds, which gave him a reasonably adequate subsistence, and the 
boys used to bring him fuel daily, as the children in an Irish 
‘* hedge-school ’’ used each to bring a sod of turf or peat. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were taught, while literature and morals 
were communicated by making the boys learn by heart the aphorisms 
in the Kural and other ancient Tamil books. Northern India does 
not possess any literature equal to that of the far south in ethical 
value. Every pupil received individual attention, sometimes in very 
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painful forms, and was made “‘ a fair scholar.’’ Writing was taught 
before reading ‘‘in the very best possible mode—in conjunction 
with the reading lesson. The pupil begins his writing lessons when 
he commences to learn his alphabet. . . . His first lesson is a 
complete letter, and thus he can feel that every day he makes real 
and useful progress. The alphabet is almost everywhere written 
with the finger on the sanded ground.’’ No apparatus costing any 
appreciable expense was required. A ‘‘ point of great excellence ”’ 
in the village schools of both Madras and Bengal was that the 
children were taught the system of traders’ and agriculturists’ 
accounts, the forms of leases, agreements, etc., and the business 
eurrent hand, which everywhere differs widely from the literary 
script. Such sensible instruction, I fear, is not to be looked for in 
a modern Government school, modelled in all its arrangements on 
unsuitable English notions. 

Monitors were commonly chosen from the more advanced scholars 
to help the master with the juniors. All were taught together, no 
division into classes being made, and the lessons were conducted 
with an amount of noise very trying to European ears. But the 
system suited the country, and it is a thousand pities that it has 
been nearly killed by the unintelligent introduction of inappropriate 
foreign methods. 

The monitorial system commended itself to Mr. Andrew Bell, 
who was in charge of an educational institution at Madras in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. He brought the idea home, 
where it was taken up by his follower and rival, Lancaster, but soon 
degenerated into a “‘ caricature ’’’ of the Indian system. Montessori 
copied the Indian practice of teaching writing before or simultane- 
ously with reading. Thus it appears that in two particulars the 
proud West has learned something from the humble village schools 
of the East. 

‘“*Few countries,’’ Mr. Keay writes, “‘ and certainly no Western 
ones, have had systems of education which have had such a long 
and continuous history with so few modifications as some of the 
educational systems of India.’’ -Although records of institutions so 
obscure as village schools are necessarily rare, there is reason to 
believe that such schools existed in extremely ancient times. It 
is highly probable that during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, when Buddhism was a power in the land, the monastery schools 
did much for popular elementary education, as they do still in 
Burma and Ceylon. It is certain that the greater monasteries 
served the purpose of universities and maintained a high standard 
of secular as well as of religious learning. The Chinese pilgrims of 
the seventh century give abundant details. 

Professor Mazumder’s little book is much slighter than Mr. 
Keay’s, and hardly justifies its title. It is based upon lectures 
given to the students at the Dacca Training College, and owes its 
origin to the rude and untrue remark of an American writer that, 
“despite all the Hindu’s fineness of intellect and his idealistic 
religion, India seems typically ‘ barbarian.’’’ The author sets him- 
self to prove, by copious quotations from the ancient scriptures, that 
India possessed a high degree of culture from remote antiquity. 
That proposition will not be disputed by any person acquainted with 
the facts. Vincent A, Samira. 
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The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory the 
Great. By Edward Spearing. Edited by Evelyn M. Spearing. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 1918. 6s. 


A BOOK based on the unfinished work of a young Cambridge 
scholar, killed in France at the head of his company in 1916, and 
completed and prepared for the press by his sister amidst the dis- 
tractions of work in a military hospital, has a double claim to kindly 
consideration. Yet no real indulgence is needed in the case of this 
useful and unpretentious treatise. It is written from the sources; 
it is clearly expressed and well arranged; and it supplies a real gap 
in the scanty literature in the English tongue dealing with the 
administrative history of the Papacy. It is seldom realised, even 
by scholars, how the possession of a great private estate, scattered 
over Italy and Sicily and extending into Illyria and Africa, had 
already in the sixth century supplied the papacy with a large income, 
and compelled it to organise an administrative system which could 
in due course extend its sphere from the government of a 
large territorial possession to the superintendence of the Church 
universal. All this development up to the time when the process 
of administration is revealed to us with comparative fulness in 
Gregory the Great’s correspondence is set forth fully in the late 
Mr. Spearing’s book. If here and there there may be a phrase, 
especially dealing with general matters, that we could have wished 
expressed somewhat differently, the general impression leaves nothing 
to be desired. The book deserves the attention of students of both 
ecclesiastical and administrative history, as a careful and scholarly 
survey of the facts on record relating to an important subject. A 
short but touching preface tells us something of the life and death 
of the writer. Miss Spearing is to be congratulated on the skill and 
discretion with which she has set up this memorial to her brother. 
It was worth doing. T. F. Tovr. 


Texts for Students. Nos. 2-8.1 General editors: C. A. J. Skeel, 
H. J. White, J. P. Whitney. S.P.C.K. 1918-19. Nos. 2, 3, 
6, 8, 9d.; Nos. 4, 5, 7, 6d. each. 


Tue Society for the Promotion of Christian Khowledge has done 
well in adding to its useful little ‘‘ Helps for Students of History,”’ 
a parallel series of ‘‘ Texts for Students.’’ The two series have in 
common the advantages of scholarly editing, adequate get-up, and 
extraordinary cheapness. The design of the present venture seems 
to be to put in the hands of students cheap texts and translations of 
original documents, sufficiently short to make it likely that they 
will be read, and at a price which will enable each individual to 
possess a copy of his own. The variety of texts chosen is consider- 
able, and the principles of selection not too rigidly uniform. In 
several cases we have complete editions of short documents, 
adequately but briefly annotated by competent editors. These are 
perhaps the most obviously useful of the whole series. It is a great 
thing to be able to buy for sixpence either a good text of the complete 
Latin Writings of St. Patrick (No. 4), well edited by Professor White, 
of Dublin, or the original Greek of the whole of the Epistle of St. 
Clement of Rome to the Church of Corinth (No. 7). Another type, 
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almost as useful, is the translation of similar documents, such as is 
illustrated by Professor White’s Translation of the Latin Writings of 
St. Patrick (No. 5). The more booklets of this type that the series 
ean publish, the more they will be welcomed by those who have 
the spread of scholarship at heart. A second class of texts consists 
of select extracts from books too long to be printed in full, or of 
select documents illustrating a particular point of view. The former 
is represented by Miss Skeel’s two contributions, Selections from 
Giraldus Cambrensis (No. 3), and Selections from Matthew Paris 
(No. 2), and by Dr. H. J. White’s Selections from the Vulgate 
(No. 6). The selections from Paris are perhaps the least useful of 
the three, because the least coherent; but the extracts from Giraldus 
give quite a good idea of the Norman-Welsh scholar’s restless and 
energetic personality. And the whole of medieval literature is so 
penetrated by the language and spirit of the Vulgate that any means 
of making the medieval student familiar with its phrases is to be 
commended, the more so when undertaken by a specialist like 
Dr. White. The other sort of selections is represented by Professor 
Hearnshaw’s Extracts from Chronicles and Records relating to 
English Towns in the Middle Ages. Here, again, a specialist is at 
work, and we may generally trust his selections and guidance. 
Some of the notes, however, need revision. ‘‘ Solarium ’’ normally 
means, not a ‘‘balcony,’’ but an ‘‘ upper room’’ or “‘ story ’’; 
“togati cives,’’ as opposed to ‘‘ armatus miles,’’ surely suggests 
“ civilians,’’ as opposed to the military, rather than ‘‘ citizens of 


the lower orders.’’ A ‘‘ Charter of Southampton ’’ is dated *‘ 1341,”’ 
though the text shows that the true date of the inspezimus from which 
it is printed is 1340. And the list of witnesses shows that they 


certainly do not belong to any document of that date, and, indeed, 
raises other questions. Probably the congestion caused by omissions 
is the source of these difficulties, but they will surely confuse the 
intelligent student who happens to notice them. Or is the text a 
corrupt one? Anyhow, these doubts should be solved in a new 
edition. T. F. Tovr. 


Medieval Reckonings of Time. -By Reginald L. Poole. 6d. The 
Public Record Office. By Charles Johnson. 6d. The Public 
Record Office, Dublin. By Robert H. Murray. 8d. (Helps 
for Students of History. Edited by C. Johnson and J. P. 
Whitney. Nos. 3, 4, and 7.) 1918. S.P.C.K. 

THERE are a few things which every member of the Historical 
Association ought to know, but which, unhappily, few people are 
mentally so constructed as to be able to remembder. The way in 
which time was reckoned in the Middle Ages is one of these things. 
How few of us, after any amount of study, would be able to define 
an indiction or have courage to explain the famous controversy on 
the date of Easter. How impossible should we find the task of a 
simple unseen translation from the Calculus Pisanus to the Calculus 
Florentinus. Yet a knowledge of the medieval reckonings of time, 
with their elusive details, has saved men from countless errors and 
equipped them for the discovery of literary crime, And, apart from 
its professional value, the understanding of medieval chronology is 
in some sort a key to the working of the medieval mind, for the 
chronological framework upon which events were stretched was an 
index to, or at least suggested, the ultimate meaning of things. 
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In his excellent essay Dr. Poole, of course, does not deal with 
the problems of medieval cosmology. He has given us what we 
needed: practical help. He describes in the simplest and clearest 
way how time was reckoned, and explains the meaning of the chief 
terms or practices. Even the skill of Dr. Poole will not make these 
matters easy, but his compact little guide should be carried about 
and studied by anyone who is working upon medieval documents; 
and it should be read by all. 

Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet on the Public Record Office is equally 
useful and timely. Mr. Johnson has been a living help to many 
students, old and young. He understands the Record Office, its 
history and structure, as very few people do. As an archivist and 
historical scholar he knows how close the connection is between the 
history of public documents, the history of public depertments, and 
the general history of England. Each is required to interpret the 
others. In the present essay he does not catalogue the contents 
of the Public Record Office; he has given a demonstration (neces- 
sarily slight) of its organic character. The classes of records are 
briefly described in.the light of the history of the department from 
which they came, and in turn they are used to explain the develop- 
ment of the administration. One wishes that this was the fore- 
runner of a larger work. 

Dr. Murray’s guide to the Public Record Office in Dublin is in 
another class. It is a careful and useful compilation, arranged 
without much regard to chronology or the relative importance of 
the various classes of documents. Dr. Murray, I think, would have 
been better advised if he had given a few pages to the medieval 
records and administration and to later developments before plunging 
into a detailed description of the present contents of the Record 
Office. But as a guide his work will be most useful, and it should 
do much to clear the minds of students both in the United Kingdom 
and in Ireland. The wealth of material, the amount of fine work 
which has been and is being done upon it by commissions and 
officials and learned societies, and the interesting similarities and 
contrasts between the English and Irish records, will be noted with 
surprise by most readers. It is true that, perhaps, the finest 
contributions to Irish history were made, in the middle of last 
century, by a group of men, O’Donovan and Reeves and their 
circle, who were also great Irish scholars; it is true also that a new 
generation of scholars who would possess their qualifications is 
much to be desired; but the persons who suggest that good historical 
work on Ireland cannot be done by students ignorant of Irish ought 
to know better. No post-graduate student anywhere could desire 
a better gpportunity than he would find in the Public Record Office 
at Dublin, both of Jearning his way about historical material and of 
breaking new ground. 

The Helps for Students of History would appear to have been 
intended originally for students of ecclesiastical history, and Mr. 
Johnson professes to write for their special benefit. The limitation 
was impracticable, and has been tacitly abandcned. The series 
deserves as wide a circulation as it can reach. I should like to see 
volumes on the Scottish records, on the French archives and the 
papal archives in Rome, on the contents of typical medieval libraries, 
on the results obtained by recent work in Byzantine history; also 
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a volume or two by some expert in the Public Record Office on the 
technical aspects of the most familiar incidents in the text-books of 
English history, between 1485 and 1815. F. M. Powicke. 


Henry II. By L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A. Pp. vili+267. 1917. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. SALzMANN has produced a sketch of the reign of Henry II. 
which is at once interesting and scholarly. It is obviously based 
on a careful study of original sources, both chronicles and records. 
Particularly notable is the excellent use to which the evidence of 
the Pipe Rolls is put. Not only is it employed to provide material 
for an admirable chapter on Angevin finance; it is also made to 
furnish many curious items of information concerning social life, 
the administrative system, and the military organisation of the 
period. ‘T’o many readers, for instance, it will be news that a sister 
of Thomas Becket, by name Roese, enjoyed a pension from the 
Crown during the years 1174-1188. 

A topical rather than a chronologicai arrangement has been 
adopted by Mr. Salzmann as the framework of his book. This has 
made it possible for him to treat such subjects as the Welsh Wars, 
the Irish Conquest, and the Becket Quarrel continuously and com- 
pletely. But it has inevitably detracted from the biographical vivid- 
ness and the historical movement of the narrative. The volume, 
indeed, is a study of the reign rather than a life of the king. A 
number of controversial matters has necessarily come within Mr. 
Salzmann’s purview. He has dealt with them in a manner marked 
by commendable impartiality, brevity, and sanity. He holds, against 
Mr. Round, that there is adequate evidence for the truth of the 
story of Henry’s attempt at an invasion of England in 1147. He 
contends, against Mr. Orpen, for the authenticity of the letter of 
Pope Adrian IV. to Henry (1155), encouraging him in his ‘‘ laudable 
purpose ’’’ of conquering Ireland and bringing it under the Roman 
discipline, although he agrees that not even in Ireland could the 
letter be properly called a ‘‘ bull.’’ He maintains, against Professor 
Gwatkin and most other historians, that Henry emerged triumphant 
from the Becket broil. ‘* The final issue of the conflict,’’ he says, 
“‘was thus decidedly in Henry’s favour, and the murder, instead 
of proving, as it must have done in the case of a less able man, 
disastrous, had actually been beneficial ’’ (p. 123). 

Mr. Salzmann has formed a high estimate of Henry’s character 
and ability. To those who are acquainted with the scandals and 
dissensions of Henry’s Court it is amusing to read that ‘‘ the weak 
spot which was to prove his ruin lay in his most unselfish and 
amiable trait, his affection for his family ’’ (p. 15). Nevertheless, 
Mr. Salzmann makes out a good case for his novel view. In short, 
he has written a fresh and stimulating study. 

F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


The Early English Customs System: A Documentary Study of the 
Institutional and Economic History of the Customs from the 
Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. By N. 8S. B. Gras. 
Harvard Economic Studies. Vol. XVIII. Harvard Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) 1918. 15s. 


SetTinG out from an investigation into the English corn bounty 
which pushed back its origin from 1689 to 1673, Professor Gras was 
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led to make a comprehensive study of the ‘* Evolution of the English 
Corn Market ’’ from the manorial economy of the twelfth century 
to the metropolitan economy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The ‘‘ Customs Accounts *’ were one of the chief sources 
for that work, and in the present volume Professor Gras has 
atte mpted, with conspicuous success, to represent by samples and 
to elucidate that great mass of highly valuable material for economic 
history, and to provide a more adequate account of the origin and 
dev elopment of a national system of customs in England. 

The gist of his explanation lies in the view that local customs. 
claimed, in the first instance, by prescription, and later authorised 
by charters, were prior in time and in formative influence to the 
national customs. The best-known case of local custom, the tolls 
of Billingsgate, dates from about the middle of the eleventh century, 
whilst the first permanent system of national customs were those 
of 1275 on wool, fells, and hides, which were, according to Professor 
Gras, entirely new taxes established by Parliament, and not old 
taxes authorised or standardised. . Previous attempts at a national 
system are represented by the Winchester Assize of 1208, and the 
New Aid levied on the merchants in 1266, both of which proved to 
be of a temporary character; and the restricted incidence of the 
customs of 1275 was not widened so as to cover all the import and 
export trade of the country until the tonnage and poundage, imposed 
on aliens by the Carta Mercatoria of 1803, were exacted from native 
merchants by the Crown in 1347-50 and authorised by Parliament 
in 1373. 

The researches of Professor Gras have shed new light on the 
whole development of English customs during the Middle Ages, but 
the contribution on which he lays most stress lies in the clearer 
definition he claims to have established of such general taxation on 
foreign trade as existed before 1275. The only regular items of such 
taxation for which he can find evidence are those of ‘‘ lastage ’’ on 
general exports, scavage on general imports, and the custom and 
prise on imported wine. These he calls semi-national customs 
because, though levied by the King on national trade, they were 
modelled on local customs, and tended to be alienated and decen- 
tralised, and thus to become assimilated to local taxation. That 
there was any regular system of prisage or levy in kind on general 
imports or exports, and in particular that there was any regular 
prise of wool which as the antiqua custuma was commuted for the 
6s. 8d. per sack of 1275 he gives us serious reasons to doubt. 
“Until 1363,"’ he says, ‘‘ it was the exception rather than the 
rule for aliens to pay national duties. This held true for denizens 
until 1347. After the consolidation of the customs and subsidies in 
that year, however, all persons paid duties on all commodities 
except when a subsidy lapsed. This view is diametrically opposite 
to that held by Hall . . . that all goods were taxed from an early 
date, end that the customs of 1275, 1808, 1847, and so on were but 
substitutes for earlier duties. 

Here we venture to think Professor Gras pushes his dialectical 
opposition to what he calls the “ prise theory’’ of the origin of 
customs too far. He narrows it down and gives it greater precision 
in order to refute it. It is possible that, whilst his refutation 
represents a great advance in accurate scholarship, the theory 
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contains an important element of truth which he has not fully 
recognised. He concludes ‘‘ that the ancient custom of 1275 was 
not of royal origin, was not a reform of past practices, and was not 
an outgrowth of the prise; that it was a really new custom, new 
in kind, in the machinery of collection and in the authority estab- 
lishing it.’’ But the authorisation by Parliament, the new form 
and the new machinery, do not necessarily exclude a royal origin 
for the tax nor its connection with the reform of past practices. 
Professor Gras is perhaps too much concerned with ‘‘ formal causes,”’ 
and too little with efficient causes. Yet he has just pointed out that 
the prohibition of the export of wool to Flanders, except under 
license since 1270, ‘‘ had prepared the minds of members of Parlia- 
ment (Hall said of the merchants), especially of the owners of 
wool, for a tax as the price of freedom of exportation formerly 
enjoyed. This device was reverted to, for example, in the year 
1336 to wring from Parliament a subsidy on wool.’’ And’he might 
have added that the device of purveyance was used with the same 
result in 1294 and 1337. Since at every stage in the expansion of 
the customs it was the royal right of pre-emption and the royal 
power of restraint of trade which furnished the leverage for that 
expansion, and which had supplied, however irregularly, an alter- 
native revenue, it is not without some justification that these royal 
prerogatives have been regarded as the origins of the customs. The 
antecedents of the grant of 1275 are not yet sufficiently known to 
admit of dogmatic conclusions; but, as in 1273 an export trade in 
wool amounting to 82,748 sacks had been carried on by special 
license, this could hardly have been without fiscal results, and the 
statement that the custom of 1275 was granted ‘‘ ad instantiam et 
rogatum mercatorum ’’ seems to point clearly to a bargain with 
the merchants and a quid pro quo which is certainly not excluded 
by the fact that a full Parliament was summoned. The meaning of 
the grant of 1275 is still an unsolved problem, but no one is so 
likely to solve it as Professor Gras if he brings to the task the 
critical acumen and the realistic method which he has already 
applied to the fiscal problems of a later period. 

Of the rest of the Introduction it must suffice to say that it 
furnishes an illuminating account of the later consolidation of the 
customs during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and makes a 
helpful contribution to the study of the important question of the 
revision of customs rates during the sixteenth century. Of still 
higher value to the student and teacher of economic history are the 
Documents with Comments, which constitute three-quarters of the 
volume. These give selected particulars of customs from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries, in which every branch of indirect taxation 
on commerce, every important port, and all the leading aspects of 
foreign trade are well represented. On the basis of these materials, 
which are selected and edited in a most scholarly fashion, it ought 
to be possible to give a full account of English foreign trade at 
such epochs as 1275, 1308, 1847, 1421, 1466, or 1504 in regard to 
the commodities imported and exported, the foreign or native 
agencies employed, the character and nationality of the shipping, 
the prevalence of partnerships, and the share system and many 
other points. The book of Professor Gras will add to the already 
high reputation of the Harvard Economic Studies. 

Georark Unwin 
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The Maseres Letters, 1766-1768. Edited, with an introduction, 
notes, and appendices, by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1919. 


Ir is perhaps a question whether the letters contained in this 
book were worth publishing. They do not make any substantial 
addition to our knowledge of Canadian history, nor do they solve 
any difficult problem of importance in connection with that history, 
though, in the words of the preface, ‘‘ they throw light on some 
obscure passages in the politics of that time.’’ Their author was an 
interesting man, mainly because he was a man of varied interests, 
but he was not a man of political foresight or measured judgment, 
and he only spent three years in Canada. On the other hand, the 
letters have been extremely well edited, and Mr. Stewart ‘Wallace’s 
introduction and notes will be most useful to those who are closely 
studying the particular period in the evolution of the Canadian 
nation. Furthermore, the book .is evidence of the quantity and 
high quality of research which is being carried out by the modern 
school of historians in Canada. 

Maseres was of Huguenot parentage, with strong Protestant bias, 
a Cambridge mathematician, and a barrister who had not yet 
achieved success. He was appointed Attorney-General of Quebec in 
1766, and his arrival in Canada coincided with that of Carleton, who 
took James Murray’s place, acting at first as Lieutenant-Governor, 
and being subsequently confirmed as Governor-in-Chief. Murray had 
incurred the virulent hostility of the very small British minority in 
the province of Quebec by his kindly and tolerant attitude towards 
the French Canadians; he had been recalled to answer the charges 
brought against him, and the agent in London of his opponents, 
Mr. Fowler Walker, was the correspondent to whom most of these 
letters were written. The disparaging references to Murray made in 
them show that Maseres had gone out strongly prejudiced against 
the late Governor, whom he represents as having been unpopular 
with French as well as English. If this was so, it was because, as 
Maseres states, Murray had, by an ordinance of September, 1764. 
passed in accordance with the general tenor of his instructions and 
of the Royal Proclamation of 1763, introduced English law and 
English judicial procedure into the province. The result was con- 
fusion, hardship, and prolonged discussion as to the best course to 
take under the circumstances. Maseres wrote much on the subject, 
and eventually a compromise was embodied in the Quebec Act of 
1774, which was passed long after he had left Canada, but which 
he opposed in England. By that act the Canadians regained their 
old laws and customs in civil matters, while on the criminal side 
the law of England was left in force. The Quebec Act was passed 
on the very eve of the American Revolution, and contributed to it, 
more especially by annexing to the province of Quebec a great part 
of the hinterland of the British colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Yet it was a statesmanlike act, and well thought out, and the resent- 
ment which it caused is evidence of the extraordinarily difficult 
position which was created for the home Government by the con- 
quest of Canada. Any concessions to Canada and Canadians were 
so many irritants to the English colonies, now no longer in need of 
help against an enemy on their borders, and any claims and preten- 
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sions put forward by the handful of English merchants in Quebec, 
however extravagant, were likely to find sympathy among the 
colonists to the South. Prior to 1769, however, when Maseres left 
Canada, the worst of the crisis had not begun, and, as Attorney- 
General, his most important work was to report upon the laws and 
administration of justice, while the most imporvane case in which 
he was concerned was the notorious Walker case, the outcome of 
friction between soldiers and civilians at Montreal. While he was 
in Canada the short-lived Secretaryship of State for the American 
department was created, of which he fully approved. ‘*I have this 
day learned from the New York papers the changes in the Ministry, 
one of which I like, which is the appointment of a Secretary of 
State for the plantations.’’ The first holder of the office was Lord 
Hillsborough, whom Maseres credited with intending to give to 
Canada a House of Assembly ‘‘ which we all fear here will increase 
the confusions of the province.’’ But if a House of Assembly was 
to be given, Maseres was quite sensible and broad-minded enough 
to see that it could not be composed of Protestants alone, and he 
proposed that every seigniory should send two members to the 
Assembly, one chosen by the seigniors and one by the habitants 
—a plan for which there was much to be said, but which would 
not have commended itself to the majority of the British section 
in the province. It was in the fact that he exercised a restraining 
influence on the extremists of that section that Mr. Wallace finds 
the chief value of Maseres’ stay in Canada. Otherwise his three years 
were not fruitful years, his health suffered, and he became increas- 
ingly anxious to return to England, while Carleton, who had begun 
by thinking well of him, ended with the contrary opinion. It is 
perhaps not an unfair summary of his letters from Canada to say 
that they are as instructive for what they do not contain as for what 
they do. They are the letters of an undoubtedly clever man and 
one who was by no means wrapped up in his profession and oblivious 
to everything else. Yet there is nothing in them giving the slightest 
indication that the American revolution was near at hand, and with 
it a life and death fight in and for Canada. They give the impression 
of a somewhat self-centred community and a narrow horizon, the 
questions of the time and place being important, no doubt, but 
seeming to be of little more than local interest and importance. 
They suggest either that the little world of Canada, as it then was, 
was an isolated world, or that even men who were in a good position 
to know had little to warn them of the coming storm. 
C. P. Lucas. 


Modern France, 1815-1913. By Emile Bourgeois. (Cambridge His- 
torical Series.) 2 vols. Cambridge University Press. 1919. 
£1 1s. 


THE publication of these volumes will be of great service to 
students of French history. Nowhere can they find the events of 
the last hundred years recounted and criticised by a writer with 
such thorough knowledge in at all the same limits of space. 
M. Bourgeois has chosen his own line, as he has a perfect right to 
do, and he has chosen to avoid almost completely any narrative of 
the military history of the time. Military events are not entirely 
omitted as they are in Seignobos’s Political History of Contemporary 
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Europe, but they are given in the most meagre way and in so far 
only as they are necessary for the understanding of the political and 
diplomatic fortunes of France. The student must go elsewhere jf 
he wants vivid pictures of the French part in the Crimean War, or 
of the liberation of Italy, or of the catastrophe of imperial France at 
Metz and Sedan. After all, it is easy to find these stories well told 
by other writers. What I am inclined to regret rather more is that 
episodes in the external life of France which are less known to 
English readers have not received a rather fuller and more illuminat- 
ing treatment. How few of us know much about the Mexican 
expedition of Napoleon III., or of the long struggle by which France 
established her power on the north coast of Africa. There is a good 
deal about this last in M. Bourgeois’s book, but the story is not told 
continuously, nor is it assisted by maps. The result is that we are 
left with only very hazy notions of a series of events whose import- 
ance, both administrative and military, has not been sufficiently 
recognised by the ordinary Englishman who is interested in history. 

M. Bourgeois has confined liimself to tracing the domestic life 
of France—her political life chiefly, but with many interesting and 
penetrating glances on her social and intellectual history—and every- 
where he gives his readers the feeling that he speaks out of the 
fulness of knowledge and reflection. Dr. Prothero, in the little intro- 
duction that he has prefixed to the volumes, tells us how long and 
deep have been M. Bourgeois’s studies of his subject, and he prob- 
ably has found the limits imposed by these two handsome volumes 
rather irksome. Often after a perspective of interesting discussion 
has been opened the reader sees it close with regret. 

The treatment of the reign of Louis Philippe is particularly 
interesting. No one will think that M. Bourgeois has any sympathy 
with the ideals of a régime during which ‘‘ the French bourgeoisie 
spread themselves out in France as if in a conquered country.’’ But 
he treats the King and his policy without any of the contempt that 
has been so freely poured upon him. He gives the King credit for 
good intentions and ability and for a strength of will that he has not 
always been allowed. He shows us the remarkable advance in well 
being that was made by all classes in France during his reign. He 
gives us admirably and with a touch of irony the growth of the 
Napoleonic legend until France became infatuated for ‘* the beautiful, 
pale, pensive face of the martyr of St. Helena.’’ He examines with 
much care the part played by Palmerston in raising up difficulties 
in the way of a régime which was, after all, very English in its 
main features, and he expresses himself more freely against the 
English Minister than is usual with him, for his judgments on most 
politicians are guarded, and certainly he cannot be accused of an) 
bias against Great Britain. 

The Great War has given a new interest to the causes of the 
Franco-German War of 1870. M. Bourgeois has some kind words 
for the personal character of Napoleon III. He recognises his 
goodness of heart and the strength of his imagination, but his verdict 
is unfavourable on every debated issue. He explains, but he finds 
no excuse for the coup d’ état; he does not seem to think that Napoleon 
was @ convinced salioeas in plebiscitary government; he sums up 


his verdict in the sentence, ‘* No government has ever come under 
the analysis of the historian whose actions both at home and abroad 
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have been so lacking in coherence, whose language has been more 
uncertain, whose purposes have been so obscure, whose efforts to 
reconcile the unreconcileable have been so sterile.’’ In the crisis of 
1870 he shows him to us as an intriguer rather than a statesman, 
hoping to elude the danger rather than meet it, not playing the game 
even with his own ministers. He does not lay much stress on the 
machinations of Bismarck in bringing on the war, and he speaks 
more gently of the Ems telegram than the facts seem to me to 
warrant. 

A few words must be said about the style of the book. There 
are many pages that have a great deal of the charm that belongs 
to French prose, and, though the book demands attention in the 
reading of it, if that is given it will all be read with great enjoy- 
ment. But there are passages where the English seems to be a 
not quite transparent medium for a French original. There are 
many sentences where relatives seem to search rather doubtfully 
for their antecedents. There are a few places where one wonders 
whether a French word is rightly represented by an English one. 
When a social writer of 1834 is said, on p. 189, to recommend men 
“to study the duties of the State in social matters, the question 
of salaries, and the conditions of labour,’’ I suspect that his real 
interest was in wages rather than salaries. 

M. Bourgeois is concerned with the past, and does not allow 
himself to glance into the future. But on one of his last pages he 
tells us that just before the Great War ‘‘ the feeling of instability 
in the authority of Parliament was constantly in the air.’’ The 
reading of this most valuable and interesting book strengthens the 
feeling that some revision of the constitution is one of the proba- 
bilities in the future of France. The stability of her political life 
is henceforth a matter of vital concern for all Europe. 

A. J. Grant. 


Securities of Peace: A Retrospect (1848-1914). (Helps for Students 
of History, No. 12.) S.P.C.K. 3s. 


The Period of Congresses. (Helps for Students of History, Nos. 9, 
10, 11.) S.P.C.K. 3 vols in one. 38. 6d. By Sir A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


In the smaller of these books, ‘‘ Securities of Peace,’’ Sir A. W. 
Ward has provided a convenient little summary of the history of 
the attempts made, in modern times, to prevent particular wars 
and war in general. The book is valuable for its story of the negotia- 
tions preceding the main wars of the nineteenth century, and of the 
still more troubled years of the twentieth century. The impartiality 
with which the calles discusses the diplomatic attempts to prevent 
the outbreak of the European War in 1914, and the balanced exam- 
ination of the projects for a League of Nations should be of value 
to students. Unfortunately, in his desire to be inclusive, the author 
has occasionally sacrificed clearness ; the discussion of the Schleswig- 
Holstein War (pp. 23-27) is a case in point. In many places- 
notably in the story of the diplomatic prelude to the Franco-German 
War (pp. 27-82)—there is perhaps too much emphasis on the written 
word and too little on the personal and impersonal rivalries which 
were—and are—the dangers to European peace, 
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The larger volume, on “‘ The Period of Congresses,’’ is less satis- 
factory. The purpose of a series of ‘‘ Helps for Students of History ”' 
should be either the elucidation of small points, or a general discus- 
sion of larger questions. Sir A. W. Ward, in attempting to steer a 
middle course, has only added one more to the many existing narra- 
tives of the achievements and failures of European diplomacy 
between the Congress of Vienna and the Congress of Verona; and 
this particular narrative is perforce so brief that it is only a com- 
pressed record of well-known names, facts, and sequences. Thus, 
although certain neglected features, such as the careful moderation 
of Wellington towards the French after 1815, are admirably brought 
out, the student is given no insight into the actual method of pro- 
cedure at the Congress—he never gets, as it were, inside the Con- 
gress Hall; and, on the other hand, there are no luminous sugges- 
tions, no critical discussions. For example, no mention is made, in 
the account of the settlement of Germany, of the influence upon 
German opinion of the ideas of the French Revolution and the poli- 
tical experiments of Napoleon;. no explanation is given why the 
period of Congresses is, from one point of view, a complete break 
with, and from another point of view, the logical outcome, of the 
theory and practice of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
the character-sketches of the chief actors in the period are brief, 
impersonal, and lifeless. The author’s decision to confine himself 
to facts that are, as it were, neither general nor particular is the 
more to be regretted in that his great knowledge gives him the 
dangerous rights of generalisation and of describing individuals. 

It is impossible to pass over in silence the style which the author 
has chosen to adopt in both his books. The tortuous accuracy of the 
interminable sentences is in no way a “‘ help to students ’’; there is 
a curious preference for mixed classical tags where plain English 
would suit the purpose—e.g., ‘‘ quantum valeret,’’ ‘‘a versatile 
famulus,’’ ‘‘ analogon, analoga,’’ ‘* Herculean amphictyony ”’ (sic); 


‘*impar congressui’’ (sic); and, when “ Francis Joseph ’’ and 

‘* Frederick William ’’ are allowed to stand, why speak of Kin 
: y sp 

* Joio’”’ of Portugal? 


E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Century of Hope. By F. 8. Marvin. Clarendon Press. 1919. 6s. 


Tis is a remarkable and challenging book, which is likely to 
provoke healthy discussion on the meaning and the teaching of 
history for some time to come. It is written with wonderful vigour 
and a picturesque power which only very occasionally falls into 
exaggeration. The writer’s buoyancy of spirit sweeps the reader 
along with him; it is with difficulty that he at last recovers his 
breath and finds the power of reflecting on the wonderful things 
that have been shown him. Such a book would have been remark- 
able whenever it was written, but it is doubly so when we reflect 
that it must have been composed during the course of the Great 
War, and that it was amidst all its untold horrors that Mr. Marvin 
found the faith and the charity to sing this pean of hope. 

The book is an illustration of a method of writing history and 
the exposition of a doctrine. Let us take the points separately. 
The book is the history of the nineteenth century, or rather the 
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years between the battle of Waterloo and the outbreak of the Great 
War. Mr. Marvin sets out to tell what he thinks most important 
during those years and to put the various forces in their proper 
relation to one another. Politics and war, which take up nine- 
tenths of the space in an ordinary history, are here subordinated to 
social, literary, and religious history; but the progress of science 
is given the place of chief importance. Not only are the political 
chapters less prominent than the others; they are alsc the weakest. 
The chapter on “nationality and imperialism ’’ seems to me not 
quite worthy of the rest of the book. Mr. Marvin dashes along 
through the story of the unification of Italy and Germany, certain 
of the motives of all the actors, distributing praise and blame without 
appeal, not condescending to defend Cavour’s breach of international 
right, confident that the war of 1870 was the fault of the French 
Government and of the Emperor. The chapter was probably 
written after the reading of Mr. Trevelyan’s books on Garibaldi, 
and if so the tone of rhapsody is easily explained; but I cannot 
think that it is thus that history should be written, especially in a 
book which is a eulogy of the spirit of science. The chapters 
on the history of science (V., VI., and X.) are the most interesting 
experiment in history writing. It is a very difficult task that is 
attempted; I am not sure that it has ever been attempted before 
in English. For Mr. Marvin tries to make clear to the non-scientific 
mind the real meaning of the scientific advance of the century and 
to show its relation to the political, social, and religious development 
of the time. These chapters seem to me (and my ignorance of 
science is an advantage to the formation of my judgment here) to 
be wonderfully successful. There are paragraphs which it is difficult 
to understand without some knowledge of science; but on the whole 
they are admirably clear, and, without a word of false rhetoric, thev 
appeal wonderfully to the imagination. The book justifies itself if 
only for these chapters. I am convinced that the writer and the 
teacher of history in the near future will be compelled by logic to 
include the development of science in their survey. Mr. Marvin is 
a pioneer, but many will follow him to victory. 

The book is also the exposition of a doctrine. Among its con- 
tentions are the following: That science is the central fact of all 
history, and especially of modern history; that the growth of 
scientific conceptions is closely linked to all other branches of history, 
and explains many of them; that science not only gives power, but 
also tends to fraternity and the recognition of the unity of the human 
race; that under the guidance of science, though with the co- 
operation of other forces, the world between 1815 and 1914 made 
great strides towards social justice and happiness and _inter- 
national concord; that in spite of the Great War we may look 
with confidence to these same forces to carry us forward to the 
triumph of this ideal. 

This is no place for a discussion of this thesis, but perhaps I 
may be allowed to make two points that have struck me during a 
careful reading of the book. 

Mr. Marvin, probably unconsciously, selects the evidence that 
tells in favour of his views, and will not, or at least does not, admit 
the strength or the existence of the facts that point the other way. 
Names, movements, and books are omitted or hardly touched if they 
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would break the grand uniformity of his picture of humanity sweeping 
forward to a peaceful and fraternal activity based on science. Thus 
there is little of Cobden and his doctrine of international individualism, 
and less of Newman and the revival of Catholicism, of Robert Brown- 
ing and the strong current which he represents. There are two passages 
which it is impossible to read without a smile. On p. 128 he finds 
some consolation for the eight million deaths and the forty million 
wounds that scientific weapons have inflicted during the war in the 
thought that ‘‘ nearly all the achievements of science in fabricating 
weapons of destruction can be converted with little change into 
constructive channels.’’ And on p. 314 he sees in the attitude of 
the populations of the Allied countries in face of the war a proof 
** that we have advanced notably in wisdom since the mistakes and 
apathy of 1864 and 1870.’’ But the other half of Europe showed 
an equal unanimity, an equal determination, in a cause which Mr. 
Marvin regards as wholly wrong. It needs a very robust 
optimism to get much comfort out of either consideration. 

Lastly, and very briefly, I cannot think that Mr. Marvin gives 
at all its proper importance to the war that is just over. It cannot 
be dismissed as an awkward bump that inconvenienced for a moment 
the triumphal chariot of civilisation. Is it not rather the bankruptcy 
of the preceding civilisation? More than once in the book the mind 
of man in the nineteenth century is compared to an aeroplane 
making its splendid and rapid way among the clouds. May we not 
say that in 1914-1919 European civilisation nose-dived and crashed 
to earth? It is not enough to recall the delights of the former 
journey and to start again with the same machine end the same 
principles. The whole machine must be overhauled; the capacity 
of the pilots demands careful examination; science herself stands 
at the bar of humanity. A. J. Grant. 


Memories and Impressions of War and Revolution in Russia, 


1914-1917. By General Basil Gourko. With maps and illus- 
trations. Murray. 1918. 18s. 


The New Eastern Europe. By Ralph Butler. Longmans. 1919. 
10s. 6d. 


A soLpreR who rose to be chief-of-staff to the Tsar, and thus 
practically commander-in-chief of the Russian. armies, even though 
it was for a brief and inglorious period, necessarily has something to 
say of interest and importance, and the value of General Gourko’s 
testimony is enhanced by the tragic fact that few of his colleagues 
have survived to bear their witness to the truth. Alexeiev, Ruszky, 
Kornilov, Kaledin have all disappeared, and Gourko himself was 
lucky in escaping from the SS. Peter and Paul prison to which a 
distinguished career led so many Russians. He fought in the war 
so long as Russians fought the Germans rather thar. one another. 
When it broke out he served in East Prussia, and was employed 
in an adventurous but unsuccessful attempt to save Samsonov’s 
army from destruction. In the winter he helped to save Warsaw 
on the Bzura, and in the summer of 1915 he assisted in checking 
Mackensen’s advance in eastern Galicia. Thence he was transferred 
to a command on the Dvina front, and in the summer of 1916 to 
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Brussilov’s armies in the south. In November, when Alexeiev's 
health broke down, Gourko was selected as temporary chief of staff, 
and he held that post until March, 1917, when, on the eve of the 
Revolution, Alexeiev resumed his duties. In April he succeeded 
Evert as commander-in-chief of the Western armies, but increasing 
Bolshevism in the army and in the Russian Government made his 
position, like that of every other Russian general, impossible. In 
June he was dismissed, and after Kornilov’s failure and a temporary 
imprisonment on suspicion he was allowed to proceed to Archangel 
and thence on a British vessel to England. His preface is dated 
from Paris in March, 1918. 

The contents of his book are accurately indicated by its title. 
It does not profess to be a history of Russia’s part in the war, and 
only those episodes in which Gourko was personally concerned are 
related. There is nothing about Erzerum, Lemberg, or the conquest 
of the Bukovina; there is not even a mention of Ruszky’s victory 
at Prasnysz, although it was won on a front on which Gourko himself 
was then serving. Still less is there reference to the war in non- 
Russian spheres: the Dardanelles and the Somme are not mentioned, 
and the Marne and Verdun are the only struggles in France to which 
he alludes. The Austrian offensive from the Trentino in 1916 is 
introduced, like the Marne, to illustrate the services Russia rendered 
to the common cause by Rennenkampf’s invasion of East Prussia 
and Brussilov’s offensive, which are said to have been undertaken 
at the request of France and Italy respectively; but no mention is 
made of Allied offensives undertaken in response to Russian pleas, 
and the Allies are accused of having done “ practically little or 
nothing ’’ for Russia (p. 242). This attitude is the least generous 
in the case of Rumania, whose defence in the autumn and winter 
of 1916 is represented as a Russian achievement without any acknow- 
ledgment of Rumania’s share or of the relief which Rumanian inter- 
vention afforded to the whole of the Russian front. Nor are General 
Gourko’s explanations quite consistent, for after relating that 
Rennenkampf “ decided to invade East Prussia without waiting for 
the complete organisation of his rear,’’ he continues: ‘‘ What urged 
him to this decision was his desire first to take the initiative, and, 
secondly, to take advantage of the small number of German troops 
concentrated on the East Prussian frontier ’’ (p. 61). 

There is nothing particularly novel in the reasons General Gourko 
alleges for Russia’s misfortunes, though he makes a point which has 
a bearing upon our own controversies when he develops (pp. 105-6) 
‘the paradox that the shortage in artillery ammunition had been 
our salvation ’’; for ‘‘ if we could have supplied our artillery with 
shells, in the last part of the [1914-15] campaign, as lavishly as 
we did in the first months of the war . . . we should not have 
had a single gun fit to be fired,’’ and lack of guns was much more 
difficult to supply than lack of shells. An unlimited supply of shells 
would therefore have been a disaster; and when asked to fix the rate 
of manufacture he laid down the principle that it must be based 
strictly on the rate at which guns could be produced. General Gourko 
eschews politics as a rule, but he commits himself to the statement 
that Brussilov’s advance was stopped prematurely on orders from 
headquarters ‘‘ under a pretext which could not be openly spoken 
about ’’ (p. 146). He also remarks somewhat enigmatically that 
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the real cause for the supersession of the Grand Duke and assumption 
of the command by the Emperor was unknown (p. 151), and that 
the pro-German Prime Minister, Stuermer, was the protégé of the 
Empress (p. 180; he does not, of course, use the unofficial terms 
Tsar and Tsaritsa). As temporary chief of the staff, he was, however, 
forced into politics, and made various representations in favour of 
Trepoff against Protopopoff and of a liberal settlement of the Polish 
question. But the staff was quite unable to outweigh the influence 
which the Empress exercised over the Emperor on behalf of her 
protégés; and Russia went to ruin in 1916-17, not because she was 
exhausted or her army was unsound, but because her government 
was at the mercy of politicians who had no political system to restrain 
their evil tendencies. Over this General Gourko draws the veil; he 
will not even commit himself with regard to Rasputin, and he throws 
no light on the Revolution, of which he was not an eye-witness. 
Still less does he sit in judgment on the Emperor, and the record 
of his *‘ memories and impressions ’’ is conditioned by a cautious 
regard for what the future might bring forth. The book would have 
been improved by a more careful translation; we do not suppose 
that the General himself is responsible for the statement on p. 278 
‘* it is possible that this move was the greatest consequence of what 
followed,’’ for the negative on p. 270, line 9, which makes nonsense 
of the sentence, or for the remark (p. 165) that Kornilov was “‘ by 
birth a Cossack from beyond the Balkans.’’ 

Mr. Butler’s volume is a useful foil to General Gourko’s. It 
deals with politics, not with war, and illumines the problems which 
have emerged through Russia’s military failure. The ‘‘ New Eastern 
Europe ’’ consists exclusively of the fragments which have broken 
away from the old Russian Empire, Finland, the Baltic States, 
Poland, Lithuania, and the Ukraine. Mr. Butler probably exag- 
gerates the general ignorance of these countries; there were popular 
histories of Poland before the war, and even Lithuania was known 
to students through the work‘of Lelewel, while the Polish Informa- 
tion Committee has filled the post-bag of every promising recipient 
with a vast assortment of selected facts and figures. A critic might 
also retort that Mr. Butler’s own work is a superior kind of 
journalism, and that while he does it with gracefulness and skill 
he sometimes skates over ice that is rather thin. The explanation 
of the fall of Poland on p. 5 is vague and not particularly satisfying, 
and we are not quite sure that the “‘ Agrarian Revolution in Russia 
has been based on the principle of communal ownership ’’ (p. 3); at 
any rate, General Gourko attributes the disintegration of the Russian 
army partly to ‘‘ that economic reform which brought about the 
transition of the peasantry from common to single ownership.’’ Pan- 
slavism also goes back beyond the days of Peter the Great (p. 22). 

Russia proper has not, however, been the subject of Mr. Butler’s 
investigations, and his account of the emancipated borderlands 
contains much that is valuable and interesting. He lays bare the 
follies of Russian autocracy, which ignorance, affection, and the 
censorship concealed from British eyes and now ‘make British 
support of restoration movements a practical impossibility. For 
Russian autocracy set its face like a flint against every kind of self- 
expression on the part of its subject nationalities, and thus drove 
them into the arms of the Germans. Even the Baltic barons had 
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no desire for Prussian rule until Russia sought to sweep them into 
the Panslavist net. Nor was Panslavism the real stumbling-block, 
but bureaucratic centralisation, which concealed itself under that 
cloak. For the Poles and Ukrainians were alienated as much as 
the Baltic barons or the Finns; stories of Polish laments over the 
Russian evacuation of Poland in 1915 were merely eye-wash, and 
the Grand Duke’s promise of autonomy was a fraud. The great 
majority of Poles were heartily glad to see the Russians go, while 
Lithuanians sided with Germany from the first. Even in Galicia 
Russian autocracy blindly ruined its cause by seeking to crush the 
racial and religious dissidence of the Ukrainians which the Habsburgs 
had tolerated and even encouraged. 

But Mr. Butler wisely warns us against attributing too much 
nationality to these movements. Even in Finland, which has a 
stronger national consciousness than most of these young States, 
the ‘‘ Reds ’’ would welcome reunion with a Bolshevist Russia; and 
the Letts were largely Bolshevist at first. Nationality is not 
a primitive instinct, and the masses in these countries are as 
primitive as the followers of Wat Tyler or Jack Cade. Self-deter- 
mination on national lines is a doubtful prescription for peasants in 
revolt or a proletariat on strike. These are problems which cannot 
be solved by armed intervention, but only by social evolution. Mr. 
Butler’s pages were most of them written while the German cause 
was in the ascendant, and it required some moral courage to reprint 
the prediction on p. 118 that Poland’s future is bound up with the 
destinies of Central Europe. Mr. Butler is also rather severe on 
Polish politicians, but his criticism is a refreshing contrast to the 
inane ignorance in which public opinion has been officially kept in 
the interests of a short-sighted Eastern policy. His book is to be 
heartily commended as throwing some, albeit a fitful, light on 
obscure problems of vital import to the future peace of the world. 


A. F. Potwarp. 


Imperial England. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell and Charles Edward 
Payne, Professors of History, Grinnell College. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. $2. 


Imperial England is the work of two American professors of 
history. It was written during the war—the preface is dated May, 
1918—primarily to give to American readers a better understanding 
of the British Empire and to portray it as an encouragement and, 
within limits, a model for a wider League of Nations, as “‘ a prophecy 
of a wider union.’’ But it will be at least as interesting to British 
readers and students as to American, and possibly of even more 
service, for it tells the story of the British Empire in the way in 
which it ought to be told, but is rarely told, as the result of growth 
not of design—a truth which has been perpetually obscured by the 
word ‘‘ Empire.’’ The conception and the scheme of the book are 
fundamentally sound; the authors are extraordinarily accurate in 
their facts, the presentation of the story is vigorous and picturesque, 
and an English reviewer must gratefully acknowledge the generous 
appreciation which inspires the writing. Not for the first time by 
any means, but never to a greater degree, have English readers of 
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English history owed a debt to American inquirers into and inter- 
preters of that history. 

The book gains by the space which is given in it to individual 
men—much more than might be expected in a general sketch of 
three centuries of history. At the beginning of Chapter V. the 
authors speak—and all will agree with them—of ‘‘ the lack of 
conscious construction, the lack, so to speak, of any Imperial 
architect,’’ as being a general characteristic of British expansion. 
Later, at the end of Chapter VIII., they sum up that the beginnings 
of England’s Empire in India, Australasia, and South Africa were 
‘through the instrumentality of three very different men—Clive, 
Cook, and Livingstone. All saw what they were doing, and did it 
with their might. Not one saw the Empire even in vision.’’ It is 
true that the early builders of the Empire built better than they 
knew, though possibly Clive may not have been wholly unconscious 
of the coming future; and it is just as true that the Empire was in 
very large measure the work of a few self-reliant individual men of 
action, leading on a self-reliant and practical race. To group the 
history round the individuals not only adds to its interest, but 
represents the strict historical truth. Conversely, but with equal 
accuracy, Cecil Rhodes is given as one of-the few who were not un- 
conscious Empire-builders. ‘‘ He was the exception to the rule, one 
of the few Englishmen who have seen visicns.”’ 

Another merit of the book is unusual felicity of phrase. The 
words ‘‘ After all, public safety is more insistent than public liberty ”’ 
deserve to be set side by side with Adam Smith’s famous dictum in 
regard to the navigation laws that ‘‘ defence is of much more import- 
ance than opulence.’’ The statement ‘‘ Trade no doubt follows the 
flag, but it is often equally true that the flag follows the trade,”’ is, 
as regards the British Empire at any rate, very much within the 
truth, as is recognised by another terse and happy expression to 
the effect that the British Empire in India has grown out of “‘ the 
desire to trade and the desire for safety in trading.’’ The ‘“‘ academic 
ignorance of the home Government ’’ aptly sums up the attitude of 
that Government towards the native question in South Africa in the 
days of Lord Glenelg, and the weak side of President Kruger’s 
ambitions for ‘‘ a vast extension of the Boer power ’’ is pointed out 
in the suggestion that ‘‘ he forgot that empire and isolation are 
incompatible, that in seeking the one he was risking the other in 
a perilous venture.”’ 

The authors are very rarely to be caught tripping, in spite of 
the fact that so much is compressed into small compass. There is 
a slip on p. 197, Murray being made Governor-General of Canada 
from 1763 to 1774, whereas he was succeeded by Carleton in 1768. 
The account given on p. 137 of the extent of British rule in Asia, 
Africa and America by the middle of the eighteenth century leaves 
out of sight the islands—Newfoundland, the British West Indian 
Islands, and St. Helena—presumably because special regard is being 
had to the continents, and no mention is made of the Gambia. On 
p. 162, no doubt for want of space, the retrocession of the Cape 
Colony and its second capture are ignored. It is hardly accurate 
to say that responsible government came slowly in Australia and 
after long agitation. In reality it came as soon as it was justified 
by the numbers of the citizens and the conditions of the colonies. 
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Nor, again, is it quite safe to say that ‘‘ the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century found nine self-governing British colonies south 
of the equator.’’ Full responsible government in Western Australia 
dates only from 1890, and in Natal from 1893. When we come to 
the present day there is necessarily wide scope for difference of 
view. Many Englishmen would not appraise Lord Northcliffe’s 
services to his country quite as highly as they are rated in this 
book, or credit Mr. Lloyd George with ‘‘a remarkable grasp cf 
firance.’’ On p. 343 Mr. Balfour should be described as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, not merely as Secretary of State, for 
in England there are five Secretaries of State. 

When writing of the great duel with France in North America 
in the eighteenth century, the authors are very much on their own 
ground, and, in accord with all the high authorities, they emphasise 
the danger of the great French scheme to hem in the English North 
American colonies by a chain of inland forts, culminating in Fort 
Duquesne. It seems presumptuous to criticise a view universally 
held that English expansion was thereby imminently and seriously 
threatened. But was the menace in point of fact ever a living reality 
or at most more than a transient danger? It is true that the 
French had, as is pointed out, “‘ unity, skilful leadership, military 
spirit,’’ but they were attempting to hold two sides of a triangle, 
the base of which was the sea. On the sea their rivals had the 
upper hand, while on land the French were outnumbered by, so we 
are told on p. 81, twenty to one—in any case, by thirteen to one. 
Only through the native races could the French make good, and 
among the advantages on their side is given on this same page 
“the alliance of countless Indian tribes.’’ But surely the North 
American Indians were comparatively few in number. There was 
no opening in North America for building up a Franco-Indian empire 
such as Dupleix came near achieving in Southern India, with its 
multitudes of peoples far more advanced in civilisation than the 
natives of North America. Unless there was some wholesale and 
final débdcle in Europe, complete subjection of England to France, 
and probably not even then, it. can only have been a question of 
time, and as soon as the English in North America really roused 
themselves and made a concerted effort, the French design must 
have collapsed. 

It is strange how much water has flowed under the bridge since 
the preface to this excellent book was dated in May, 1918, and the 
words were written that ‘‘ the end of the Great War is not in sight.”’ 
The war has ended, but we have yet to justify the generous terms 
used with regard to our efforts at reconstruction. The French 
Canadian problem has not been made easier by the death of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, nor the South African by that of General Botha, 
greatest by far of the sons of South Africa, and worthily eulogised 
in the penultimate chapter. The Irish question is as yet no nearer 
solution, and only time can tell whether, when both the effort made 
in the war and the reaction from the overstrain of the war recede 
into the past, the new labour democracy of the United Kingdom will 
rise to the management of an Empire. A very great American 
writer and thinker in a very great book, Captain Mahan in The 
Influence of Sea-power upon History, had misgivings as to the 
effects of democratic government in England with regard to her 
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sea-power. He might well have been reassured had he lived to see 
the war, but it is still an open question whether or not the lessons 
of the war will be forgotten in normal times. What is needed is 
to bring home to the coming generation the true meaning of the 
Empire, and no book is more likely to effect this object than Imperial 
England. 


C. P. Lucas. 


The Work of The Hague. Vol. 1., The International Union of The 
Hague Conferences. By Walther Schiicking, Professor in the 
University of Marburg. Vol. IL., The Problem of an Inter- 
national Court of Justice. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. Both trans- 
lated from the German by Charles G. Fenwick, Ph.D. (Carnegie 
Endowment for Internationa] Peace.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. each. 


To many observers the outbreak in 1914 of the most compre- 
hensive war in history appeared as an emphatic and conclusive 
demonstration of the utter futility of The Hague Conferences and 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907. The proof seemed equally convincing 
whether, like the pacifists, we regarded the work of The Hague as 
first steps towards the organisation of permanent peace, or, like 
some Germans, regarded it as fortifying war by making its practice 
respectable and giving it, when decently waged, the sanction of 
international law. The peace was not kept, and ‘‘ civilized warfare ”’ 
became as distant a dream as permanent peace; and the consecration 
of the labours of The Hague in these sumptuous volumes, purveyed 
to the public at a price far below their cost, may be thought a waste 
of money. That view is probably superficial, and to the mind of 
posterity the Great War is less likely to appear as the destruction 
of the work of The Hague than as the desperate protest of reaction 
against tendencies adumbrated at The Hague, strengthened by the 
experience of war, and at length given form and substance at 
Versailles. The Covenant for a League of Nations is not historically 
comprehensible apart from the movements which found expression 
at The Hague; and the historical student will therefore give a sym- 
pathetic attention to their record. Nor will the judicious reader 
permit his mind to be prejudiced by the fact that the authors of 
these two volumes are Germans; for both are extreme pacifists, and 
even the militarist only objects to pacifism in his fellow-country- 
men. Professor Schiicking has, since he wrote his volume, achieved 
a further distinction in becoming the principal German jurist on the 
delegation to Versailles. 

But, while the historian may not be prejudiced either by the 
pacifism or the nationality of these writers, he will find some diffi- 
culty in assimilating the Weltanschauung or fagon de concevoir le 
monde which seems to characterise the mind of the international 
lawyer of the philosophical German type; and his criticism may on 
that account be not quite fair. But presumably it is historical and 
not juristic comment that is expected of a historical journal ; and 
juridical schemes which embrace so political an ambition as the 
‘* organisation of the world’’—the title of another of Professor 
Schiicking’s books—require to be tested by history as well as by 
jurisprudence. Nor does Professor Schiicking himself refrain from 
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criticising the historical school of his own country, and on the 
substantial ground that that school was dominated by the experience 
of Germany between 1864 and 1914 to the exclusion of lessons to be 
learnt from a wider survey of human development. The next 
generation will see a German school of historians very different from 
Treitschke’s, and, we hope, a school of international lawyers a little 
less ‘‘ ideological’’ than Professor Schiicking and Dr. Wehberg; 
for their works almost suggest that the inability of German publicists 
to give rational and practical expression to their pacifism left 
Germany no option but to seek expression in militarist brutality. 

There is much that is admirable and even sound: in Professor 
Schiicking’s aspirations, but they often seem to have a very remote 
connexion with practical politics; and we are constantly reminded 
of Prince von Biilow’s gibe at the abstract grounds upon which 
German politicians find it necessary to base the most trivial measure 
of expediency. The book is not so much a description of the work 
done by the two Hague Conferences as an argument to show that 
that work must bear a vastly more transcendental interpretation than 
is usually placed upon it; and Herr Schiicking is less concerned with 
things themselves than with putting ideas into what he conceives to 
be their orthodox verbal, logical, and juristic pigeon-holes. His real 
object seems to be to discover how much theory can be read by 
implication into the constitution and procedure of the Permanent 
Court set up by the first Hague Convention. He contends that it 
is ‘an organ of the community of States ’’ in order to prove that 
there is such a community; and from ‘‘ community ’’ he proceeds 
to ‘‘union,’’ and from ‘‘union’’ to ‘‘ federation.’’ ‘‘ I believe,’’ 
he triumphantly concludes this argument (p. 86), ‘‘ that I have now 
proved my thesis that in the year 1899 The Hague Conference, 
although not expressis verbis, yet implicite and ipso facto, created 
a world federation.’’ Of course, he is not using the British termino- 
logy, in which a union is a much closer formation than a federation ; 
nor by federation does he mean a Bundestaat, but only a Staatenbund. 
But what is the ground for this victorious conclusion? Simply this: 
‘that I have brought proof to, show that when the juristic idea of 
federation is understood as it is in Germany according to the prevail- 
ing theory, the work of The Hague must be pronounced a world 
federation.’’ Yet, we are told on p. 119, the Convention which 
embodied this work ‘‘ is merely an international treaty,’’ and (p. 121) 
“‘a corporate union does not exist.’’ Parturiunt montes, nascitur 
ridiculus mus. The First Hague Convention was simply a temporary 
international agreement for certain limited purposes, not unlike the 
Postal Union and other formations, yet because this ad hoc arrange- 
ment can be called a union we are adjured to see in it the federation 
of the world. Abominable, indeed, was the desolation which military 
realists made of this nominalist dream! 

Having thus demonstrated to his own satisfaction the foundation 
of a federation of the world in 1899, Professor Schiicking proceeds 
to show how the Second Hague Conference in 1907 built upon that 
foundation by drafting schemes for a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion and an International Prize Court—both of which failed to 
materialize. He then drafts a programme fcr a Third Conference 
which never met, and concludes with some reflexions on the effects 
of this new but non-existent system. Significant of his whole atti- 
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tude are his desire (p. 314) for a world-parliament, coupled with a 
refusal to grant it “‘ a legislative power of its own,’’ and his alarm 
lest a Hague Conference should “* take a hand in any way in such 
purely political affairs {as Alsace-Lorraine] which involve the rela- 
tions of one State to another’’ (p. 254). States must be protected 
against this danger, and the protection is also necessary ‘‘ in order 
to preserve the character of the Peace Conferences as international 
law conferences.’’ All that the professor really seems to desire is 
a permanent focus for the ventilation of the truth about international 
law; but in that case it is a pity to talk so much about the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world. 

Dr. Wehberg was not, we believe, summoned to Versailles even 
to protest; and we cannot think that the absence of such international 
lawyers from the decisive counsels of Versailles seriously impeded 
the progress there made towards the organisation of peace and 
judicial settlement of disputes. Dr. Wehberg starts, however, with 
the sound point that economic interdependence automatically limits 
the hypothetical sovereignty of States; and he does useful work in 
elaborating the distinction drawn by Dr. Scott between arbitration 
and judicial settlement. But the animus of the international lawyer 
comes out in his antipathy to arbitration on the ground that while 
it settles disputes, it does little to settle international law. Equity 
is, indeed, nothing to the pharisees of international law, for ‘‘ the 
decision of a dispute according to equity entirely excludes a develop- 
ment of international law ’’ (p. 46). Arbitration is anathema because 
it leads to compromise and admits the presumption that both parties 
to the dispute may be partly right and partly wrong, whereas judicial 
settlement implies that one was wholly right and the other wholly 
wrong. ‘“‘ Arbitration ’’ (p. 52) ‘‘ merely seeks to dispose of disputes. 
It has little concern to decide the law between the parties. That, 
and that alone, is the aim of an international judicial system.’’ And 
the international judicial system is merely to construct a body of 
dogma, a sort of judicial creed to save the world. The ambiguous court 
projected by the Second Hague Conference is to be definitely made 
a court of judicial settlement and not of arbitration. But cases 
involving the honour or vital interests of States—about which alone 
they go to war—are to be excluded from its competence, and there 
is not even any need for “‘ an executive power in international law ”’ 
(pp. 90, 106, 108, 117). No wonder Dr. Wehberg believes that 
‘‘ everything argues against a development in the direction of a world 
federation,’’ even though he supports his argument by the astonish- 
ing statement that ‘‘ the States of the world are not under the neces- 
sity of arming themselves against a foreign foe ’’ (p. 123). If these 
two books are fair samples, the discussion of international law by 
German jurists must be a twentieth-century reproduction of the 
debates in early Church Councils on the Athanasian creed. 

A. F Potarp. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


lr is one of the ironies of our national literature that the most 
glorious chapter in the history of England before the Norman Con- 
quest should be also one of the most obscure. We know much about 
the troubled times of Alfred the Great and Ethelred the Unready; 
of the brilliant age of Athelstan, Edmund, and Edgar we know next 
to nothing. Students of Anglo-Saxon England will therefore appre- 
ciate the debt which is owing to the Dean of Wells for the light 
which he has shed upon many dark places of tenth-century history 
in his Saxon Bishops of Wells (The British Academy, Supplemental 
Papers, 1V., 69 pp., 58.). Wuth regard to the origin of the See of 
Wells, the Dean finds nothing improbable in the story of the five- 
fold subdivision of the West Saxon dioceses by Archbishop Plegmund, 
and the consecration of seven bishops in a single day, although he 
rejects as legendary the supposed intervention of Pope Formosus. 
His account of the career of Athelm, the first Bishop of Wells, is of 
first-class importance; for his investigations show that the accepted 
chronology of the succession to the See of Canterbury during the 
first half of the tenth century is in several respects erroneous. 
Archbishop Plegmund is generally assumed (upon the authority of 
Bishop Stubbs, misled by an interpolation in the text of Florence 
of Worcester) to have died in 914, and his successor Athelm in 
923; but the Dean has proved conclusively that Plegmund held the 
See till the later of these two dates, and that Athelm, who then 
succeeded, survived till 926. This discovery, in turn, throws light 
not only upon the question of the coronation of Athelstan, but upon 
the more vexed problem of the date of Dunstan’s birth, which the 
Dean is indubitably right in assigning to a period some sixteen years 
anterior to 925, the date usually accepted by modern historians. 
These and similar problems are discussed in much detail, and furnish 
admirable material for the exercise of the writer’s exceptional critical 
acumen. The Dean’s view that Edward the Elder died in 924 may 
be open to objection, but in other instances the conclusions which 
he reaches will carry conviction to the reader. M. L. R. B. 


History’s Backerounp (Book III., The British Isles. By J. 5. 
‘Townsend and T. Franklin. W. and A. K. Johnston. 23s.) is 
a book of a type that is needed, but is not put together 
to be as useful as it might have been. The authors are ardent 
geographers, but seem to have crammed their history, and not always 
judiciously. They think that Cesar landed at Dover, and the West 
Saxons from Southampton Water—for which, indeed, they may be 
pardoned, as historians have only recently and reluctantly accepted 
the Thames Valley line of invasion,—that Edwin and Morcar kept 
aloof from Harold, and never ‘‘ did their bit’’ at Fulford Bridge, 
that in the eighteenth century the French had strong naval bases 
in the Channel—it seems funny that an historian should have to 
remind geographers of the law of the eastward drift,—that invasions 
of Ireland can be mentioned without reference to Strongbow and 
the Norman conquest of South Wales, or invasions of Scotland with- 
out reference to Bruce’s method of defence. 

Even on ground apparently more familiar to them they make 
mistakes—e.g., if they go to Luton they will find no straw-plaiting 
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there to-day, but much making of hats from imported plait. And 
they have missed one of the most interesting of modern industrial 
developments—viz., the introduction of new industries, such as 
engineering, to places like Luton, which were already labour centres, 
although not actually on a coalfield. 

Their method is somewhat annoying, for the Roman and Saxon 
invasions are described more than once, and so, too, is industrialism 
in Lancashire. We could have spared several of the earlier pages, 
so as to have had a fuller account of the growth of towns in the 
last chapter; a great chance is missed when the historic importance 
of Stirling has five inadequate lines; Cambridge receives two lines, 
and Stourbridge fair is not mentioned; Stamford, Winchelsea and 
Rye, amongst others, are omitted ; no geographical reason is assigned 
to the choice of Aldershot as a military centre; and soon. Thus an 
historian would have to fill in so many details that he would hardly 
care to use this book in class, but would prefer to make his own 
background to illustrate lecture or lesson. J. E. M. 


CHRONOLOGICAL outlines of History usually offer much the same 
prospect as the Valley of Dry Bones, but three now at hand come 
to life, partially at least, under the eye of the reader. The Notes on 
English History, 1485-1688, by O. Martyn and W. Harvey (Welling- 
borough: Perkins), intended for Middle School Forms, are clearly 
and systematically arranged, but history teachers of to-day should 
combine to refuse to allow such facts as petty battles at Dixmude, 
Stoke, and forty-four places in the Civil War to be put before 
juvenile minds, whatever the claim of examinations. The writers 
speak of “‘ severe restraint in the presentation of matter,’’ but the 
mind can hardly conceive what their unbridled licence might involve 
in the way of knowledge. A Handbook of European History, 1789- 
1917, by S. E. Maltby (Headley Bros., 1s. 6d.), is a thoroughly 
useful compilation of dates and facts connected with the history of 
every European country since 1789. Brief biographies add much to 
the interest of the book, and the comparative chronological chart of 
Western civilisation is quite intriguing in its inclusions and omis- 
sions; among the latter such items as Rodin, the Salvation Army, 
Montessori and the Boy Scout movement are remarkable, as so 
many less significant have been inserted. This cheap little volume 
would be invaluable as a book of reference for older students reading 
modern European History. Mr. W. E. Haigh’s Outlines of English 
History (Milford, 3s. 6d.) is intended for students reading for 
Matriculation and higher examinations, and his twofold analysis of 
events in their evolutionary and chronological order places his work 
far above a mere summary. So thorough and complete is this 
twofold treatment that the student might be tempted to believe that 
to have mastered this work is to have studied history; but a book 
of this kind is a bad master though a good sérvant, and to gain a 
mental training from the study of history the student must dare to 
make his own analysis. To teachers and examinees, however, these 
outlines would be of great value for reference. M. H. 8. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Prize Essays. 


The Adam Smith Prize (triennial) is for a subject in economic science or 
economic history. The Hare Prize (quadrennial) is for a subject in ancient 
Greek or Roman history. The Ze Bas Prize (annual) is “for the best English 
essay on a subject of general literature, such subject to be occasionally chosen 
with reference to the history, institutions, and probable destinies and prospects 
of the Anglo-Indian Emyire.’’ One of the Members’ Prizes (annual) is for “ an 
English essay on some subject connected with British history or literature.” 
The Prince Consort Prize and T'hirlwall Prize are given in alternate years for 
historical essays. 

During the period 1911-1918, many of these prizes were not competed for, or 
not awarded, or were given for other than historical subjects. 


Adam Smith. 


1915. A historical study of the changes in the localisation of industry in 
England. By C. W. Guillebaud. 
Hare. 


1914. Carneades. By J. Brennan. 
Prince Consort. 


1912. Monastic Finance in the Middle Ages. By R. H. Snape. 

The Navy of the Restoration... By A. W. Tedder. 
1914, { Pamereten and the Hungarian Revolution.?, By C. Sproxton. 
1916. Lanfranc of Canterbury. By W. F. W. Mortlock. 


Thirlwall, 


1911. Vhe T'heory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James I1,> By H. F. Russell Smith. 7 

1913. Bartolus of Sassoferrato, his position in the history of medieval 
political thought. By C. N. 8S. Woolf. 3 

1917 U'he People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif.. By B. L. Manning. 

9 A the Baronial Opposition to Edward 11.6 By J. Conway Davies. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Historical subjects may be offered for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Dector 
of Philosophy (instituted 1919), and Doctor of Letters. 
Research B.A. 

Candidates for this degree carry on their work “under the direction and 
supervision prescribed by the Degree Committee, and under such conditions, if 
any, as may be laid down by that Committee.” 

1915. 'he Baronial Opposition to Edward II.° By J. Conway Davies. 


D.Litt. 


Candidates for this degree must be Masters of at least five years’ standing, or 
Bachelors of Medicine of at least seven years’ standinz, and must submit printed 
work which claims to be an original contribution to the advancement of science 


a 


For the plan of this series see History, October, 1919, p. 176, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1916 * [bid:, 1919. 

Camb. Univ. Press, 1911. * Jbid., 1913. 

Ibid., 1919. * Lbid., 1918. 
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or learning. Since the Degree Committee never specifies the extent to which the 
several works submitted to them by the same author have influenced their 
favourable judgment, it is only possible here to specify one or two of the author's 
principal works. 


1912. Sir W. St. John Hope. Zhe Architectural History of the Cathedral 
Church and Monastery of Rochester’; The Abbey of St. Mary in Furness*; 
Windsor Castle, an Architectural History *; etc. 

1913. D. H. S. Cranage. An Architectural Account vf the Churches of 
Shropshtre.'° 

1914. J. E. G. Gardner. Dukes and Poets in Ferrara''; The King of Court 
Poets, a study in the life and times of Ariosto"?; St. Catherine of Siena" ; ete, 

J. H. Clapham. The Causes of the War of 1792"; The Abbé Si¢yes*; ete. 

H. D. Hazeltine The Early History of Specific Performance of Contract in 
English Law**; The Gage of Land in Medieval England "' ; etc. 

T. W. Arnold. The Preaching of Islam “* ; etc. 

Lionel Cust. Anthony Van Dyck, an Historical Study"*; A History of Eton 
College * ; History of the Society of Dilettanti*'; etc. 

L. W. King. A History of Babylonia and Assyria**; A History of Sumer and 
Akkad * ; etc. 

1915. R. A. S. Macalister. A History of Civilisation in Palestine**; The 
Philistines ** ; Studies in Irish Epigraphy ** ; etc. 

1917. H. P. Stokes. Studies in Anglo-Jewish History *’; The Chaplains of 
the Chapel of the University of Cambridge * ; History of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ** ; etc. 

E. H. Pearce. Annals of Carist’s Hospital**; The Monks of Westminster™ ; 
Sion College and Library ** ; etc. 

1918. C. Sanford Terrv. The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First 
Earl of Leven**; The Rising of 1745*4; The Scottish Parliament, its Constitu- 
tion and Procedure*™*®; John Graham of Claverhouse* ; etc. 


G. G. Covutron. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
M.A. 


These lists take no account of the fact that in the University of Liverpool 
students who have graduated in Honours proceed to the M.A. degree by reports 
on research work in progress, under the supervision of approved teachers. 


The Hundred of Leyland after the Conquest. By F. Jackson. 1913 
(Professor Ramsay Muir and Mr. J. A. ‘T'wemlow.) 

Pre-Edwardian Castles in North Wales. By Hugh Owen.' 1914. (Mi: 
W. Garmon Jones.) 

Monasticism in Cheshire, 1285-1377. sy H. J. Hewitt. 1917. (Dr 
Coopland, Mr. W. Garmon Jones, and Mr. J. A. Twemliow.) 

The Concordats between England and the Holy See in the 14th and 15th 
Centuries. By Mary J. George. 1915. (Mr. J. A. Twemlow.) 

The Part Played by England in the Great Schism of the West. By Catherine 
S. Saum. 1916. (Mr. J. A. Twemlow.) 


’ Mitchell and Hughes, 1900. * Kendal : T. Wilson, 1902. 
* Country Life, 1913. '* Wellington : Hobson, 1694-1912. 
' Constable, 1904 ‘* Constable, 1906. 
‘* Dent, 1907. ‘* Cambridge Univ. Press, 1899. 
* P. 8. King, 1912 '* Stuttgart, Enke, 1909. 
'' Harvard Law Review Association, 1904. 
Constable, 1886, 1913. '* Bell, 1900. ete. 
’ Duckworth, 1899. ** Macmillan, 1914. 
2 Chatto and Windus, 1910, etc. * Lbid. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1912 ~’ The British Academy, 1913. 
D. Nutt, 1897, ete. ** Edinburgh : Ballantyne, 1913. 
*" Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., 1906. ** Ff, E. Robinson, 1898. 
*” Methuen, 1901, and Rees, 1908. ** Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. 
* {bid., 1913. ** Longmans, 1899. 
D. Nutt. 1900 and 1903. > Maclehose, 1905. 
Constable, 1905. 
* Partly printed in 7'rane, Cymmrodorion Soc, 
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Sir John Wynne’s History of The Gwydir Family as an Hist. Document. 
By Gwladys Pierce (Mrs. D. E. Roberts). 1912. (Mr. W. Garmon Jones 
and Mr. Glyn Davies.) 

The Heresies of William Tyndale. By H. W. Callow. 1911. (Professor 
Mackay.) 

Sir Thomas More and the Divorce. By Enid Edkins. 1916. (Mr. W. 
Garmon Jones.) 

The Earl of Tyrone’s Rebellion. By Retta Singleton. 1915. (Mr. W. 
Garmon Jones.) 

The Political Career of General Conway. By Hilda I. Ciark. 1917. 
(Dr. Veitch.) 

Sir George Savile. By Teresa Lightbound. 1916. (Dr. Veitch.) 

Lord George Germain. By Grace H. Gilcriest. 1914. (Dr. Veitch.) 

The [Third] Duke of Grafton. By Gladys M. Imlach.? 1914. (Dr. Veitch.) 

The Movement of Public Opinion in England on the American Question from 
the Stamp Act to the Declaration of Independence. By D. G. Martin. 1911. 
(Professor Ramsay Muir and Dr. Veitch.) 

The Duc de Choiseul. By Mary Josephine McCormick (Mrs. Clark). 1911. 
(Professor Ramsay Muir and Dr. Veitch.) 

Turgot. By Eliza Annie Gearing. 1911. (Professor Ramsay Muir and 
Dr. Veitch.) 

Jean Baptiste Carrier and the Terror in the Vendée. By Elsé Haydon Carrier. 
1915. (Dr. Veitch.) 

The Constitutional relations of the Marquess Wellesley with the Home 
Authorities. By Beatrice L. Frazer. 1917. (Dr. Veitch.) 

The Risings of 1811-12 throughout the Cotton Area. By Dora Halstead. 
1917. (Dr. Veitch.) 

Lord Liverpool as Prime Minister (1812-1827). By Stella Y. Mathias 
1913. (Dr. Veitch.) : 

The Movement for Catholic Emancipation from 1807 to the Catholic Relief Act 
of 1829. By Anastasia Quirk. 1913. (Dr. Veitch.) 

The Political Life of Henry Brougham from 1805 to 1830. By Nellie Williams. 
1913. (Dr. Veitch.) 


Litt.D. 


1913. G. S. Veitch. The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform.* 
1914. G. W. Coopland. The Abbey of St Bertin.‘ . 
C. K. Wesster. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Prize Essays. 


The Lothian Prize is awarded for an essay on some point of foreign history, 
which may be either the result of research or of skilful compilation; essays 
awarded either the Arno!d or the Béit and Herbert Prizes all represent research, 
the Arnold in some subject of Ancient and Modern history alternately, the Beit 
and Herbert in Imperial history. All three prizes were suspended in 1917-18. 
Lothian, 


1911. he Cardinal de Retz.’ By D. Ogg. 

1912. Henry the Lion.* By A. Lane Poole. 

1914. Whe False Decretals.. By E. H. Davenport. 

(In 1913 and 1916 there were no candidates, in 1915 the prize was not awarded.) 
Beit and Herbert. 

1911. The Making of Rhodesia. By R. S. Soltau. 

1912. The English West India Colonies during the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James I]. By N. G. Laski. 

1913. Proposa!s in the direction of a cleser union of the Empire before 1887. 
By (1) L. B. Naymier, (2) A. Le Roy Burt. 

1914. The Colonial Administration of Lord Grey, 1846-52. By (1) H. J. 
Laski, (2) Ll. Dixon. 


* Appendix printed in Engl. Hist, Rev., April, 1915. 

* Constable, 1913. 

* Printed in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History (ed. P. Vinogradoff), 
Vol. LV. Clarendon Press, 1914. 

* Methuen, 1912. 

* Blackwell, 1912. * Tbid., 1914. 
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1915. The Case of the American Loyalists. By (1) E. M. Wrong, (2) R. S. T 
Chorley. : 

1916. Relations between the American Colonists and the Indian Tribes during 
the 18th Century. By (1) H. L. Bruce, (2) C. Eagleton. 


Arnold. 


1911. Vhe Auzxilia of the Roman Army.‘ By G. L. Cheesman. 

1912. The Office of Archdeacon. By J. R. H. Weaver. 

1913. Ancient Eugenics. By A. G. Roper. 

1914. Yhe Relations of Queen Elizabeth with Henry IV. of France By 
J. B. Black. : 

1915. The Roman Senate in the 3rd Century a.v. By G. D. Brooks. 


ResEARCH D2GREES. 


Historical subjects may be offered for the degrees of Bachelor of Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy (instituted 1918), and Doctor of Letters 


B. Litt. 


Candidates for this degree carry on their work under the supervision of the 
Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls, and that Board subse- 
quently appoints the examiners of the candidates, and recommends those approved 
tor the degree. It is not always possible te say under what particular professor 
a candidate’s work was conducted, and therefore the Boards are mentioned 
instead. 

Indo-European Influence in Hellenic Civilisation down to the end of the 
Bronze Age. By V. G. Childe. 1916. (Literae Humaniores.) 

The Peoples of Syria and Asia Minor from Egyptian Sources. By G. A. 
Wainwright. 1913. 

Christianity and Education in the first Five Centuries. By J. V. Patton. 
1916. (Theology.) 

Lhe Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus." By M. Platnauer. 1914. (Lit. 
Hum.) 

Schools of Gaul from the defeat of the Franks by Julian to their rise under 
Chlodwig. By T. J. Haarhoff. 1918. (Lit. Hum.) 

Religious Teaching in Early English Literature before the Conquest. By 
A. J. Freeman. 1914. (Theology.) 

The Abbey of St. Alban.* By L. F. R. Williams. 1913. (Modern History.) 

Hywel Dda, and the Laws called after his name. By W. H. Harris. 1913 
(Modern History.) 

Whe Armourer and his Craft.* By C. ffoulkes. 1911. (Modern History.) 

Foreign Chivalry at the Court of Edward III. By F. Schenck. 1912. 
(Modern History.) 

The English Mystics of the 14th Century. By W. B. Brash. 1918. (Theology.) 

Henry Ballinger of Zurich and his place in the Reformation, with special 
reference to England. By T. 8. Taylor. (Theology.) 

Puritanism in its Presbyterian Development in the Reign of Elizabeth.'* By 
A. Peel. 1911. (Modern History : Prof. Firth.) 

The Origins of the Petition of Right. By L. Ehrlich. 1915. (Law.) 

Sir Robert Moray (1608-73). By A. Robertson. 1912. (Modern History : 
Prot. Firth.) 

The First Dutch War. By A. C. Dewar. 1917. (Modern History : Prof. Firth.) 

Uhe House of Lords in the Reign of William III. By A. 8S. Turberville. 
1912. (Modern History : Prof. Firth.) 

The Fourth Parliament of William III. By J. F. H. Beddow. 1914. (Modern 
History : Prof. Firth.) 

The Various Societies in the Church of England in the First Half of the 18th 
Century.’* By G. V. Portus. (Modern History.) 

The Occupation and Rural Administration of Bengal by the English Company 
from the time of Clive to the Permanent Settlement under Cornwallis. By W. K 
Firminger. 1917. (Modern History.) . 


* Clarendon Press, 1914. * Blackwell, 1913. 

* Jbid., 1914. ’ Milford, 1918. 

* Longmans, 1917. * Methuen, 1912. , 

” Afterwards printed under the title of 7’he Seconde Parte of a Register, See 
History, October, p 177, under University of Leeds. 

** Clarendon Press, 1913 

** Printed under the title Caritas Anglicana, 1678-1740. Mowbray, 1912. 
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‘The Fiscal Relations of Great Britain and the Colonies from the Recognition of 
American Independence to the Adoption of Free Trade. By A. Le R. Burt. 
1914. (Modern History.) 

Uhe Contemporary English View of Napoleon. By F. J. MacCunn. 1913. 
(Modern History.) 

The Foundation of South Australia. By R. J. Rudall. 1911. (Modern History.) 

Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada.“* By C. Martin. 1912. (Modern History.) 

The Inheritance Taxes in the American Commonwealth. By G. E. Putnam. 
1911. (Modern History.) 

Agricultural Co-operation in British India. By J. Matthai. 1917. (Modern 
History.) 

The Incidence of Local Rates and Taxes upon the Unearned Increment of 
Land. By W. B. Cowcher. 1914. (Modern History.) 


D.Litt. 


Candidates for this degree must submit evidence consisting of papers or books 
containing an original contribution to the advancement of learning which has been 
published for at least a year. 

1911. B. W. Henderson. J/istory of Merton College *; The Life and Prin- 
cipate of the Emperor Nero'*; Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman 
Kmpnre"' ; ete. 

1914. G. H. Jones. Edition with translation of Selections from the Hengwrt 
MSS.,'* Vol. II.; The Dawn of European Civilisation '* ; Celtic Britain and the 
Pilgrim Movement *® ; etc. 

The Viscount St. Cyres. Francois de Fénelon™ ; Pascal.** 

1916. H. E. E. Craster. Vols. VIII., IX., and X. (Tynemouth, Earsdon and 
Horton, and = orbridge) of A History o ’ Northumberland *; etc. 

1918. F. Barnard. Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland**; Antiquarian Com- 
panion to Baghieh History: Middle Ages**; The Casting Counter and the 
Counting Board * ; etc. 

J. E. Lioyd. Edition of Lewis’s Ancient Laws of Wales*’ ; Articles contributed 
to the Dictionary of National Biography; Carnarvonshire™® (Cambridge County 
Geographies) ; A History of Wales to the Edwardian Conquest ** ; etc. 


C. H. Fiera. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
M.A. 

The theses in the following list are arranged under the names of the Colleges 
to which the students belonged. The work is largely independent, but initial 
guidance and some suggestions afterwards are given by the Professors of 
History.’ 

Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards). 

1911. The Castle and Town of Welshpool during the 12th and 13th Centuries 
By Alicia G. Jones. 

The Boroughs of Radnor. By R. M. Morgan. 

The Policy of Powys in the 12th and 13th ‘Centuries. By F. L. Rees. 

1912. The Castle, Town, and Lordship of Kidwelly to 1300 | av. By A. J 
Richard. 

The Welsh Church under Edward I. By Elizabeth Thomas. 

1913. The Jews in England in the 13th Century. By E. Dakin. 

The Castle, Town, and Lordship of Newcastle Emlyn to the Act of Union, 
1536. By T. J. James. 

Clarendon as a Historian. By D. D. Richards. 


** Bell, 1914. ‘* Clarendon Press, 1916. 

‘°F. KE. Robinson, 1899. ‘* Methuen, 1903. 

‘* Macmillan, 1908. ** Quaritch, 1892. 

’’ Kegan, Paul, 1903. * Cymmrodorion Soc., 1912. 

** Methuen, 1901. ** Smith, Elder, 1909. 

* Newcastle-on-Tyne; Reid. For the Northumberland County History 
Committee. 

** D. Nutt, 1887. *° Clarendon Press, 1902. 

** /bid., 1916 *' Elliot Stock, 1889. 

** Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. *’ Longmans, 1911. 

* Several of the theses were recommended for publication, but reasons, mainly 
financial, have unfortunately so far prevented thie in moat cases. 
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‘The Rebecca Riots in Wales. By Mabel Williams. 

1914. The Influence of Asceticism on Ideas of Christian Morality from Clement 
and Tertullian to Siricius. By D. T. Davies. 

Wales in the Reign of Edward II., 1307-27. By J. Conway Davies. 

Welsh Schools of the 15th and 16th Centuries. By L. S. Knight. 

Henry VII. and Wales. By W. T. Williams. 


1915. Welsh Seamen, Navigators, and Colonisers, Elizabethan and Jacobean. 
By E. R. Williams. 


The Welsh Soldier in England's Armies of the 13th and 14th Centuries. By 
T. Li. Williams. ; 

1917. The Puritans and Music. By W. M. Lewis. 

Bangor (Professor J. E. Lloyd). 

1911. The Attitude of Wales towards the Reformation. By A. Davies. 

1912. Hubert de Burgh. By C. Ellis. 

1913. The Friars in Wales. By Ruth C. Easterling. 

The Earls and Earldom of Chester to 1254. By A. B. Targett. 

1914. Wales under the Propagation Act, 1650-3. By T. Richards. 

The Counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth during the Great Civil War. By 
Letitia J. Thomas. 

1917. The History of the Cluniacs in England and Wales. By Ethel M. 
Fussell. 

The Connexion between England and France in the Reign of Louis XI. By 
T. G. Griffiths. 

Cardiff (Professor Herbert Bruce). 

1911. The Charges brought against the Friars by Matthew Paris. By 
Winifred Alty. ‘ 

1912. Wales and the Marches, with special reference to Glamorgan, in the 
Reign of Edward II. By T. A. Dyke. 


1913. The Political Influence of Pope Gregory the Great in Italy. By 
H. V. W. Lewis. 


1914. The Church in the Reign of Edward III. By Hilda M. Jones. 
The Lordship of Brecon, 1066-1325. By W. Rees. 

The Battles of Edward I. By J. R. Richards. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Glamorgan, to 1188. By L. C. Simons. 


1915. Commercial Fluctuations and Currency Disturbances of the 17th 
Century. By W. J. Hinton 

A History of Waterford, 1150-1800. By F. C. Morris. 

Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham. By G. Thomas. 

1918. The Fate of the Knights Templar in England, with special reference to 
their Lands. By H. I. Millard. 
D.Litt. 


1912. E. A. Lewis. The Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia*® (Aberystwyth). 
HERBERT BRUCE. 


* Published in the Transactions of the Soc. of Cymmrodorion, 1916. 
* H. Sctheran, for the Welsh Guild of Graduates, 1912. 
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expressed in the title. The references are, unless otherwise stated, 
to notices in The Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which 
are numbered continuously and can therefore be identified without 
specification of date.) 


Tue Empree or THE Amorires. By xx+466. Allen and Unwin. 88. 64. 
A. T. Clay. 192 pp. Yale Univ. (p, 539.) 
Press. Milford. 10¢. 6d. (p. 688.) Tue ANNnvaL or THE British ScHOOL 
ErunocrapHy and Condition AT ATHENS. No. XXII., Sessions 
South Africa before ap. 1505. By 1916-1917, 1917-1918. vii+272 pp. 
G. M. Theal. 2nd edn., enlarged. Macmillan, 258. n. 
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Tue EarRty CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO 
War. By C. J. Cadoux. xxiii+272 
pp. Headley. 10s. 6d. 

Puases oF IntsH HIsToRY. 4 
MacNeill. 364 pp. M. H. Gill & 
Son. 12s. 6d. (p. 608.) 

Benepictine Monacuism. By the 
Right Rev. Cuthbert Butler. vii+ 
488 pp. Longmans. 18s. (p. 558.) 

THe ImporTANCE oF WoMeEN in 
Anglo-Saxon Times, and other ad- 
dresses. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne. 194 pp. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 601.) 

St. OSWALD AND THE CHURCH OF 
Worcester. By J. Armitage Robin- 
son. 51 pp. ilford. 3s. 6d. n. 

EncuisH ConstiroTronaL History. 
By T. P. Taswell-Langmead. 8th edn. 
by C. Phillipson. xxiv+830 pp. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 21s. 

A Snort History or Frencn LiTera- 
TuRE. By W. H. Hudson. xix+305 pp. 
Bell. 6s. n. 

Henry THE SrxTH. John Blacman’s 
Memoir. Trans. and Notes by M. R. 
James. xvi+60 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 5s. (p. 601.) 

Tue Maxinc oF Mopern Wates (the 
Tudor Settlement). By W. LI. Wil- 
liams, K.C. viii+336 pp. Macmillan. 
6s. (p. 625.) 

Tae Dvutcu Discovery AND Map- 
PING OF SPITSBERGEN (1596-1829). Ed- 
F. C. Wieder. 124 pp 45 plates. 
Amsterdam: Netherlands Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Royal Dutch 
Geographical Soc. (p. 556.) 

Sm Watrer Ratercn’s History of 
the World. By C. H. Firth. 20 pp. 
The British Academy. 2s. 

Surveys or Scorrish History. By 
P. Hume Brown. xi+192 pp. Macle- 
hose. 7s. 6d. (p. 496.) 

Tue Rippie or THe RutHvens. By 
W. Roughead. xiii+544 pp. W. 
Green & Son. 25s. (p. 662.) 

SipeticHtTs on the History and 
Social Life of Scotland (17th century). 
By L. A. Barbé. xiii+319 pp. 
(p. 648.) 

Tue Dramatic Recorps of Sir 
Henry Herbert, 1623-1673. Ed. J. Q. 
Adams. xiii+155 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 10s. 6d. (p. 559.) 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LiFe in the 
Country Parish. By Eleanor Trotter. 
xiv+242 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
10s. (p. 620.) 

Economic History or IRELAND in 
the Seventeenth Century. By 4G. 
O’Brien. _viii+283 pp. Maunsel. 
10s. 6d. (p. 582.) 

Tue Porrucugse 1n Bencat. By J. 
J. Campos. Intro. by F. J. Monahan. 
xxvi+283 pp. Butterworth. Rs.6.8 n. 

BoLInNGBROKE AND Watporg. By J. 


y ; 
Blackie. 10s. 6d. 
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M. Robertson. 266 pp. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 563.) 

DocumENTARY History of the Armed 
Neutralities, 1780 and 1800, with 
selected documents relating to the 
wars of 1776-84. By Sir F. Piggott 
and G. W. T. Omond. = xxxix+ 
541 pp. Univ. of London Press. 42s. 

Great BRITAIN AND THE Hoty Sez, 
1792-1806. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
56 pp. Desclée. 

Joun Coaxtry Letrsom (1714-1815) 
and the ae of the Medical 
Society. Sir St. - Thomson. 
63 pp. Hodson 2s. 

Sir T. S. Rarries, alle of Singa- 
= (1819). By J. A. B. Cook. 

5 pp. Stockwell. 7s. 6d. 

British SuPREMACY AND CANADIAN 
SeLF-GOVERNMENT, 1839-1854. By J. 
L. Morison. xiii+369 pp. Maclehose. 
8s. 6d. (p. 523.) 

TreitscHKE’s History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century. Trans. E. 
and C. Paul. Intro. W. H. Dawson. 
Vol. VII. xiv+632 pp. Jarrolds. 15s. 

THe MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
1515-1915. By A. A. Mumford. xi+ 
563. Longmans. 21s. (Hduc. Suppl., 
p- 555.) 

AMERICA AND Britain. By H. H. 
a. iv+76 pp. The Macmillan 
0 

American Drpromacy (Helps for 
Students of History, No. 19). By Carl 
Russell Fish. 63 pp. 8S.P.C.K. Is. 

Ficutinc the Spoilsmen: The Civil 
Service Reform Movement, 1883-1914. 
By W. D. Foulke. vi+348 pp. 
Putnams. 10s. 

Joun Repmonn’s Last Years. By 
Stephen Gwynn. viii+351 pp. Arnold. 
16s. (p. 642.) 

Report on Progress of Education in 
East India, 1912-17. 2 vols. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 4s.+2s. 

Armep Prace: A_ Non-Technical 
History of Europe, 1870-1914. By W. 
8. Davis, W. Anderson, and M. W. 
Tyler. viii+391 pp. 
10s. 6d 


T. Fisher 


Heinemann. 


Race aNd Natronauity. By J. 
Oakesmith. xix+300 pp. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. (p. 600.) 

Asripcep Porrrica. HIsTorRy oF 
Rrexa (Frume). By F. Sikit. Imprimerie 

**Graphique.”’ (p. 506.) 

In Trentrno. By A. _ Brunialti. 
Unione Tipografico-editrice Torinese. 
15 lire. (p. 692. 

Orrictan Year Book or THE ComMon- 
WEALTH OF AvsrrRaLIA (Authoritative 
statistics for the period 1901-1916, 
corrected statistics for the period 1788- 
1900). xl.4+1,198 pp. Melbourne : 
McCarron, Bird. 


Canapian Constitutional Law. By 
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A. E. F. Lefroy. Intro. W. P. M. 
Kennedy. xlviii+322 pp. Sweet and 
Maxwell. 

Mexico To-day and To-morrow. By 
G. D. Trowbridge. The Macmillan 
Co. 10s. 6d. (p. 259.) 

Tus Prostems of the Pacific. By 
Brunsdon Fletcher. xxix+254 pp. 
Heinemann. 12s. (p. 230.) 

CutIna’s 
M. T. Z. Tyau. 
and Maxwell. 25s. 

Report of Lord Southborough’s Com- 
mittees on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms. Vol. i., 1s.; vol. ii., 28. 6d. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

Inp14’s Goat (the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford and a ee xv+160 pp. 
Madras: G. Natesan. 

JOHN ees By Warre B. Wells. 
210 pp. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. (p. 271.) 

IRELAND and the Peave Conference. 
By L. G. Redmond-Howard. 132 pp. 
Dublin : Riersey. 3s. 6d. 

Tue “‘ Truss ’’ Documentary History 
of the War. Vol. IX.: Diplomatic, 
Pt. 3. vii+535 pp. 21s.; 15s. to 
subscribers. 

My War Memoriss, 1914-1918. By 
General Ludendorff. 2 vols. xi+401 


New Constitution. By 
xv+286 


pp. Sweet 


SCHOOLBOOKS, 


Cit1zENsHie: Its meaning, privi- 
leges, and duties. By F. R. Worts. 
Hodder rs Stoughton. 4s. 6d. (Hduc. 
Suppl., 543.) 

tienen OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By A. A. Parker. xxviii+212 pp. 
Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. (Hduc. Suppl., 


p. 555.) 

A Hrstory or France. By H. FE. 
Marshall. With pictures in colour by 
A. C. Michael. xviii+549 pp. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. n. 

MovERN Evropgan CrvitisaTion. By 
R. L. Ashley. xxii+710 pp. Mac- 
millan Co. 8s. (Hduc. Suppl., 
p. 531.) 
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Bp. + xi+ PP 403-793. Hutchinson. 
s. n. (p. 557.) 

BritisH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER 
East, 1914-1918. By E. Dane. 2 vols, 
xv-+237 pp. _~o pp. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6d. each. (p. 683.) 

Report of ps Dardanelles Commis- 
sion, with documents and maps. H:M. 
Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 

Report of the War Cabinet for 1918. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. 

From Liserty To Brest-Lirovsx. 
The first year of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. By Ariadna Tyrkéva-Williams. 
(Mrs. Harold Williams.) xii+526 pp. 
Macmillan. 16s. (p. 618.) 

Tue Unirep States In THE WoRLD 
War. By J. B. McMaster. 485 pp. 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

Sm Dovetas Hare’s DESPATCHES 
(December, 1915-April, 1919). Ed. by 
xviii+378 
pp. 10 maps. Dent. 42s. n. (The 

imes, Nov. 25.) 

Netson’s History of the War. By 
J. Buchan. Vols. XXIII., XXIV. 
312+317 -pp. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Tarp Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Records. Vol. III., Pt. 
1, 6d. Pt. 2, 1s. 6d. Pt. 3, 1s. 5d. 
H.M. Stationery Office. (p. 684.) 


Ete. 


Survey or Moprrn History (from 
1815). By H. W. Hodges. x-+282 pp. 
Blackie. 6s. 

Our GuarpIAN Fieets 1n 1805. By 
H. W. Household. 226 pp. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 

BRITAIN AND GREATER BRITAIN IN 
THE 19TH Century. By E. A. Hughes. 
295 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 5s. 

Firty Years or Evrops, 1870-1919. 
By C. D. Hazen. 428 pp. Bell. 14s. 
A reprint of the chapters in_ Prof. 
Hazen’s Modern Huropean History 
which bear upon the period, with an 
additional chapter (99 pp.) on the War. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


In the October number, p 


130, line 19, for Bruges read Bourges; 


and on p. 151, line 9, for 350 read 250. 





